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H ALL 
CLOCKS 


€ We have one of the finest 
lines of. Hall Clocks that can 
be seen in this country. This 
photograph is one of our latest 
designs, and will appeal to 
those who desire a plain and 
substantial case, something 
that will always look well, and 
will never be out of style. 
We have twenty patterns. 


@ We also make a fine 
“Willard” or Banjo Clock, 


and several other kinds. 


“Flint Quality ” Summer Furnishings 


Before taking its place among our Spring and Summer Styles every new 
pattern must first be pronounced a worthy example of “ Flint Quality.” 
In the maintenance of this ideal we take a just pride, which raises the pro- 


duction of FLINT'S FINE FURNITURE above a merely commercial basis. 


Every phase of summer furnishing may now be studied in our studios and 
salesrooms, and every problem solved at a minimum of time, trouble and expense. 


€ If your local jeweler does 
not sell our clocks, send direct 


for our new illustrated catalog. 
——— PRICES PROVED BY COMPARISON UNIFORMLY LOW. 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


43-47 West 23 Sr. 


Waltham Clock Co. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 


Waltham, Massachusetts 24-28 West 24* ST. 


Special Offer—$13- Value for $7-50 


American Estates and Gardens Pirr rerree 


Large Quarto, 11x13% Inches. 340 Pages. 275 Illustrations. Handsomely Bound. Gilt Top. Boxed. 


€ This is a sumptuously illustrated volume in which 
for the first time, the subject of the more notable, great 


POT rh EST SE AO 


estates, houses and gardens in America receive adequate 
treatment. Aneffort has been made to select as great 
a variety as possible of the styles of architecture which 
have been introduced into this country, as being 
specially adapted to the peculiar conditions of Ameri- 
can country life. 


€ Although the exteriors of some of the houses shown 
may be familiar to a certain number of readers, few 
have had the privilege of a visit to their interiors, and 
for that reason special attention has been given to 
reproductions of many of the sumptuous halls and 
rooms of the people of wealth, and no better way can 
be obtained of learning how the favored few live. 


Q The building of the great homes of America has 
necessarily involved the development of their sur- 


Our Special Offer 


Q The price of this book is $10.00. 
We are offering a limited number of 
copies, together with one year's sub- 
scription to American Homes and 
Gardens, the price of which is $3.00, 
a total value of $13.00, for $7.50 
for the two, transportation charges 
prepaid. As we are offering only a 
limited number of copies on these 
liberal terms, we would advise that 
orders be sent at once, before the 
supply of the book is exhausted. 


rounding grounds and gardens; the work of the landscape gardener has rivaled, in its dignity and spacious beauty, that of the archi- 
tect. If but little is known of our great estates, still less is known of their gardens, of which, in spite of the comparatively short period 
that has been given for their growth, we have some very noble instances among us, which are illustrated and described in the present 
volume. © This work is printed on heavy plate paper and contains 340 pages 1034 x 1374 inches, enriched with 275 illustrations, 
of which eight are in duotone. It is handsomely bound in green cloth, and stamped in black and gold, and, in addition to being 
the standard work on notable houses and gardens in America, unquestionably forms a most attractive gift book. 


MUNN & CO, Inc., Publishers :-: 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE USE AND CHARM OF STUCCO 


By ALBERT MOYER 


HE history of stuccoes does not fur- 
nish sufficient information and data 
to be of practical value in the manu- 

facture of the present day Portland ce- 
ment stuccoes. There are records standing 
350 years B. C. of stuccoes made from 
vastly different materials than are of eco- 
nomical use at the present time, and we find 
that such plasters were almost invariably 
used in the warm climates where the ac- 
tion of frost would not tend to disintegrate 
the rather poor material which was then 
available. 

There is every reason to believe that 
originally these stuccoes were intended to 
cover up and protect inferior building stone 
and sunburned straw brick. The archæol- 
ogy of stucco would tend to show that from 
an artistic standpoint this method of deco- 
ration was a development of the wattled 
buildings, which were plastered with clay 
and different muds hardened by being 
baked in the heat of the sun. "Therefore, 
in this instance, the use of clay plaster over 
wattled houses was to protect an inferior 
building material. 

To-day, stucco is used for a similar pur- 
pose, and for its pleasing surfaces. It 
would, therefore, seem advisable to recom- 
mend a material which would best serve 
the purpose of protection and artistic 
merit. Stucco or plaster should never be 
used as an imitation of other building ma- 
terial. 

To carry out these ideas we desire to 
recommend only Portland cement stucco 
for exteriors, as this is the only hydraulic 
material which will stand the action of the 
elements. 

From the artistic side we would also 
recommend such surface finish for stucco 
as will cause both natural color and pleas- 
ing texture. It would be well, therefore, 
to expose to view the aggregates used and 
avoid as far as possible exposing the bond- 
ing material, Portland cement. 

There is no artistic reason for allowing 
only the bonding material to be displayed 
to the eye. On very large jobs the surface 
can be cleaned off by means of a sand blast, 
and on smaller work, the outside may be 
cleaned by means of muriatic acid in dilute 
solution, 1 part commercial muriatic acid, 
4 to 5 parts clear water, until each grain of 
sand is exposed. 

Where white aggregates are used the 
surface may be cleaned off with a solution 
of sulphuric acid, 1 part acid, 4 to 5 parts 
clear water. The sulphuric acid leaves a 
white deposit and therefore should not be 
used excepting where the aggregates are 
white. 

Another method is to scrub the surface 
while yet green, say within twenty-four 
hours, with a house scrubbing brush and 
clear water. This is more difficult than the 
others for the reason that if the stucco is 
allowed to remain too long before scrub- 
bing, it will be too hard to remove the coat 
of neat cement from the outside of each 
particle of sand or other aggregates; and 
if scrubbed when it is too soft the surface 
may be damaged and difficult to repair. 

If the character of the available aggre- 
gates will not present a pleasing surface 
when exposed, the following surface treat- 
ment may be used: While the last coat is 
still thoroughly damp, apply a Portland 
cement paint composed of 1 part Portland 
cement, 12 per cent. of the volume of the 
cement of well hydrated lime, pulverized 
form, and 1 part of the volume of the ce- 
ment of fine white sand. Mix with water 
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LIGHTING ,+ 
FIXTURES 


This mark is your guarantee 


THE MILLER 


Gas, Electric and 
Combination Lighting Fixtures 


impart an air of elegance to every home or public building 
where they are installed, They are made in an endless 
variety of exquisite designs and finishes, Every personal 
taste and every style of decoration can be exactly suited, 
'The materials used in the MILLER products are the 
very highest grade, while the workmanship has never been 
surpassed in this country. 


Special designs executed on contract 
for residences and public buildings 
When buying Gas or Electric Fixtures look forthe MILLER 
trade mark. lt guarantees all that is best in this line of goods, 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. He has Mil- 
ler Lamps and Fixtures in stock, or can secure 
them for you. Show him this advertisement, 
$0 there will be no mistake in the name. 


Write to us for illustrated booklets and catalogs, 


State particularly the kind of lighting in which you are 
interested. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 
21 Miller dtd ‘Meriden, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


uem P Genuine 


Morgan Doors are widely copied by un- 
scrupulous manufacturers. "These imita- 
tions never have the character or beauty, 
nor do they give the absolute satisfaction, 
as do the genuine 
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Every Morgan Door leaving our factory has the 
word organ'' stamped on it. If the name is 
not there, the door is not a Morgan Door. 

Shrinking, warping or swelling are impossible 
with Morgan Doors because they are built of sev- 
eral layers of wood with grain running in opposite 
directions. Veneered in all varieties of hardwood. 
Unequaled for service in Residences, Offices, Apart- 
ments, Bungalows or any kind of building. 


Send for our new Portfolio, "The Door 
Beautiful" Shows large engravings of in- 
teriors of every style of architecture. The 
ideas you get from this book will be worth 
money and satisfaction to you. lt explains 
why Morgan Doors are the best doors 
made. À copy will be sent on request. 

Architects:—Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 

may be found in Sweet's Index. pages 795 and 795. 


Morgan Company, Dept. A Oshkosh, Wis. 
Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago. 


Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Mandiod by Doalers who do not Substituto. 
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You'll like it—it’s well heated! 


You will find thousands of 
different kinds and sizes of 
houses offered for rent or 
sale, but there is only one 
kind of true heating com- 
fort which will fit any house 
or building and make it a 
delightful place to live in 
and work in. That way 


isswith 
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& Ask ‘the man behind the real estate proposition : 
RADIATORS BOILERS “How is it heated?” 


Every real estate agent, every large property owner, will tell you that 
the one convincing recommendation for any building is, that it contains 
an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators. 


Just as you see our advertisements everywhere, so you'll find these heating outfits 
being put in everywhere. We are building more and larger factories, for we know 
that with the great and lasting satisfaction and economies our outfits are giving 
(more than in the case of any other article entering into buildings or their furnish- 
ings) we shall receive a rapidly increasing volume of orders for IDEAL Boilers and 


| Ld — 
A No. 2118 IDEAL Boiler A No. A-241 IDEAL Boiler 
and 270ft. of 38-in. AMER- and 46] ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing ICAN Radiators, costing 
owner $135,were used to owner $215, were used to 
heat this cottage. heat this cottage. 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any repu- 
table, competent fitter. This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and varies according to climatic and other con- 
ditions. 


zz. AMERICAN 


AMERICAN Radiators. The high reputation 
that our heating outfits and our name now enjoy 
means that we must and shall stand back of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and 
guarantee them to the full. 


If you have a building to erect, to sell or to rent, you'll find 
it a splendid talking basis to say: "It's heated with an IDEAL 
Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators.” It means that 
the tenant will be glad to pay you 10% to 15% more rent 
because of the comfort, health-protection, convenience, 
cleanliness, and fuel economy he will experience; or, in sell- 
ing, you get back the full price paid for the outfit, which 
does not rust out or wear out. 

No tearing up necessary—now quickly put into any buildings—old 


or new—farm or city. Ask for our book "Heating Investments"— 
puts you under no obligation to buy. Write, ‘phone or call today. 


RADIATOR COMP. ANY Write to Dept. 6 


Chicago 
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Sample and 
Circular 


A House Lined with 


Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 


ie 
d 
Bi 


SR 


A 


VERTICAL SECTION, 


The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live init. 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 
140 Cedar St, NEW YORK CITY 


to the consistency of cream or the ordinary 
cold water paint. Stir constantly and ap- 
ply by using a whisk broom, throwing this 
paint on with some force. 

Keep this finish surface damp for at 
least six days or longer if economy will 
permit. Do not allow it to dry out in any 
one place during the week. If necessary 
protect it by hanging tarpaulins and using 
a fine spray of water, playing on several 
times during the day by means of a hose. 
This will give a pleasing light gray color of 
excellent texture. 

Stucco may be applied to various build- 
ing materials. There is hardly any reason 
at the present time for stuccoing stone 
building, as the procedure at best is dif- 
ficult and hardly to be recommended. Our 
building stone 1s usually an excellent ma- 
terial and therefore does not require 
either protection or covering to produce 
pleasant effects. 

New brick may be covered with stucco 
very successfully. The joints should be 
first raked out half an inch. The brick 
must be saturated with water. . It is al- 
ways best to start stuccoing at the top of 
the wall and work down between the pilas- 
ters or corners, finishing a whole strip 
or whole side wall from top to bottom in 
one day. Thus no streaks or cracks are 
formed where one day’s work ends and 
another begins. By this method the wall 
can be kept wet ahead of the work by 
means of a hose. 

The second coat should be put on as 
soon as the first coat has stiffened suf- 
ficiently to hold in place and stand the 
pressure of the trowel. This second coat 
should be well scratched and the finished 
coat applied while the former one is damp. 
The finish coat should then be kept wet, 
protected from the rays of the sun and as 
far as possible from drying out. This can 
be done by hanging wet cloths over it. 
This rule of keeping each coat moist until 
the other coat is applied, and protecting 
after applying the finish coat, must be ob- 
served in all forms of Portland cement 
stucco. 

If the stucco is to be applied to metal 
lath or wire cloth, the metal should be 
plastered on two sides so that it is entirely 
encased in mortar in order to avoid rust- 
ing. If this is impracticable, then the metal 
lath or wire cloth should be dipped in a 
paint made of equal parts of clear Port- 
land cement and water. Immediately after 
dipping, the metal lath or wire cloth should 
be tacked onto a frame in the position it 
is intended to occupy. As soon as the neat 
Portland cement has hardened on the 
metal apply the first coat of stucco. Hair 
should be added to the mortar in the pro- 
portion of one bag of cement to one pound 
of hair, the mass applied on wire mesh or 
expanded metal. 

If plaster boards are used they should 
be nailed on the frame work of the build- 
ing, leaving at least a quarter of an inch 
joint between each plaster board, this 
joint to be filled in with lime putty, other- 
wise each plaster board will cause square 
cracks on the outside of the stucco the size 
of the board. 

A convenient method of waterproofiing 
plaster boards is easily available. The 
boards may be painted with two coats of 
any of the reputable bitumen waterproof 
paints to which plaster adheres. Then 
about twenty-four hours after the bitumen 
paint has been applied, and within six 
days, apply the first coat of stucco. 

For use of stucco on terra-cotta blocks, 
great care should be exercised in keeping 
them thoroughly saturated with water, for 
if not saturated, they will pull the water 
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out of the mortar and it will crack and dis- 
integrate. Portland cement requires water 
until it has thoroughly hardened, which ul- 
timate hardening usually takes from four- 
teen days to a month. It is not always 
necessary to play the hose on the wall for 
a month, although it would be advisable. 
The dews at night, the dampness in the 
atmosphere and the rain will furnish the 
necessary moisture provided the material 
on which the mortar has been plastered 
has not too great an affinity for water. 

In order to prevent the porous hollow 
terra-cotta tile from sucking the moisture 
from the stucco, and also to furnish water- 
proofing and an additional bond other than 
that which would be given by the key, it 
is good practice to paint the suríace of 
the dry terra-cotta blocks aíter their erec- 
tion in the wall, with two coats of bitu- 
minous paint, equal to such compounds as 
Dehydratine Minwax, R. IL W. or X- 
Hydro-Plastic. It is important to place 
the first coat of stucco over this paint 
after twenty-four hours and within six 
days. 

'The proportions for a good stucco should 
be one part Portland cement, two and one- 
half parts coarse clean sand. (If coarse 
clean sand is not available use only two 
parts of sand.) Add 10 to 15 per cent. of 
well hydrated lime, dry pulverized, of the 
volume of the cement. 

If it is the desire of the owner or archi- 
tect to use the exposed aggregate method, 
interesting natural colors can be obtained 
by using the following materials instead of 
sand in the same proportions. Green, red, 
buff, black or white marble screenings all 
passing a No. 8 screen and all collected on 
a No. 40 screen. These different colored 
marble and different colored sand, where 
obtainable, can be used singly or in a com- 
bination. When exposed by scrubbing or 
the acid treatment very interesting results 
are obtained. 

In mixing stucco, great care should be 
exercised to obtain the thorough incorpora- 
tion of cement, sand and the other aggre- 
gates. The sand and the cement should be 
mixed together dry, until an even color re- 
sults. This can be done by shoveling and 
by raking at the same time. Water should 
then be added, care being taken lest too 
much water is used at a time and the result- 
ing mortar get too wet so that more sand 
or cement has to be added. Be very care- 
ful to bring this mortar up to the proper 
consistency for use in plastering. 

It is advisable to add to the mortar from 
10 to 15 per cent. of the volume of the 
cement of well hydrated lime. This should 
be mixed dry with the cement and the sand 
before the water is added. The addition 
of hydrated lime tends to fatten the mortar, 
thus making it more adhesive and imper- 
vious. 

Another specification which we believe 
will prove of considerable value, is that of 
the addition of mineral oil to wet mortar. 
Aíter the water is added and thoroughly 
mixed with the mortar, add 15 per cent. 
of mineral oil and remix. If a light effect 
is to be produced, use white oil, such as 
Oil Petrole. 

When the oil is to be mixed with the 
mortar it is always advisable to use hy- 
drated lime, as we thus have a larger 
amount of emulsifying material. 

The color obtained by the scrubbing or 
acid method is limited only to the avail- 
able sands or marble screenings. The color 
will be that of the aggregates. An excel- 
lent green can be obtained by adding 8 per 
cent. of the weight of the cement of 
cromium oxide, which should be mixed 
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Narcissus 
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4 NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Suggest the fragrance of Spring blossoms, 
sweetness, goodness, and purity. 


NABISCO is the dessert confection of 


perfection—ideal with ices or beverages. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—a sweet 
dessert confection covered with 
creamy, rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


A VERY interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Pergola can be had free on request, Ask 
for Catalogue 4-27 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. EN 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Koll's Patent Lock Joint Columns 


Suitable for a 
Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 


ELSTON and WEBSTER AVES. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Office: 
1123 Broadway, New York City 


Our illustration shows the attractive effect that can be 
obtained by adopting pergola treatment for your garage. 
This adds but very little to the cost of the building and 
makes it an attractive feature of your ‘general landscape 
scheme instead of an eyesore, as it frequently is. 


WF also publish Catalogues A-29 of SUN DIALS and A-40 of WOOD COLUMNS. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National and International Real Estate Transactions 
Tbe Elite Patronage of the United States 


GRANT PARISH 


Country Mansions 
1 Bermier in Coumry 


Country Estates de Luxe, residential domains, farms, plantations, elite 
villas, and marine estates in the aristocratie locations of the United States, 

Europe—Princely domains, estates, villas, apartments, town houses. 

Special A2.—Great big hearted Virginia estate, 600 acres, brick residence, 
14 rooms, grove, costly buildings, rich soil, blue grass, farm of high char- 
acter, Will appeal to those secking a large broad gauge farm that produces 
profitable results. 2h. from Washington. $36,000. Printed description. 

Special A3.—Gentleman’s Country Estate, 40 minutes from * White 
House."  80acres, large handsome brick residence, 16 rooms, command- 
ing elevation, stately forest grove, delightful Southern all year home on the 
edge of Washington. $25,000. Printed description. 


GRANT PARISH, 1429 New York Ave.. WASHINGTON, D. C 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwalk, Conn. 


And Its Benutiful 


Surrounding Country 
We have some very interesting Properties 


FOR SALE 
Farms, Estates, Acreage, 


Gentlemen's Country Places, 
on Shore or Inland 
AT ALL PRICES 


It would entertain you to look if seeking a place in this section 
List and particulars given upon request 
We invite you to write or call 


H. E. DANN & SON, no. 
Norwalk and South Norwalk, Conn. 


Residences 


For Sale, adjoining Greenwich Field Club, a very attractive property of 2% acres. 
arranged living floor, six master's bedrooms and three baths, four servants’ bedrooms and bath. 


sized stable, garage. with compicte living apartment. 


VIRGINIA 


ma COLONIAL ESTATES] 
"PRODUCTIVE FARMS) 
Largest exclusive dealers in the South 
Agencies at all principal points 
SOULE REALTY COMPANY 


Department M WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Va. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS SEA-SHORE 
PROPERTY FOR SALE 

About 400 Acres, all desirable. High and dry About three miles 
Ocean frontage. Magnificent Beach and Ocean view, Large pro- 
tected Harbor. Fine location on Martha's Vineyard. Unexcelled 
opportunity for Boating, Fishing, Duck shooting (in season), Golf 
and other Sports. 

Rare bargain for one or more estates, fora Club or for invest- 
ment and development. Full particulars of 

HENRY MARTYN CLARKE, 

50 State Street Boston, Mass. 


Do You Want To Sell 


A Building Lot 
A House 


A Farm or 
An Estate? 


@ An Advertisement in “American Homes & 
Gardens" new Advertising Section “The 
Real Estate Mart" 

Will Be Read by People Who Want 


TO BUY! 


PHOTOS OF PROPERTY REPRODUCED 
Rates of Advertising on Request 
Address: “The Real Estate Mart" 


“AMERICAN HOMES & GARDENS 
361 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Estates — Acreage 


Residences, Farms, Shore Properties 
Now is the time to select 


A Furnished House 
on Shore or Inland 


for the Season 
I HAVE NOW SEVERAL, CHOICE 


COUNTRY PLACES 


Splendid Elevations at surprisingly Low Figures 
For particulars call or write to 


Laurence Timmons, ^c 


Conn. 
Opposite Railroad Station. Telephone 456 


Wm. S. Meany 


Meany Bidg. Tel's 103-293 Greenwich Conn. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
REALTY of all descriptions FOR SALE 


Country ‘Seats, Estates, Residences, 
Farms, Acreage, Building Sites 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses to Rent 
for 1911 Season at special prices 


Would be pleased to have correspondence or a call advising 
of requirements, 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK’S MOST BEAUTIFUL SUBURB 
ARDSLEY-ON-HUDSON 


An opportunity to secure an ideal villa plot, with 
grand old shade trees, high elevation, splendid view; 
five minutes from station; private wharf; club-house, 
tennis courts and golf course. Ardsley is an exceptionally 
high-glass, developed property, restricted to private 
residences; forty minutes from Grand Central Station, 
with excellent train service; bargain for quick cash sale. 
BELSER, Room 1521, 115 Broadway, N.Y. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


For Rent, attractively furnished, for season, near Edgewood Inn, 
a new artistic residence containing splendid living floor, six master’s 
bedrooms and three baths, three servants’ bedrooms and bath. Large 


stable, garage. 


For Rent, furnished, in Belle Haven. 
in this delightful section. 
baths and 
Grounds contain 3 acres, well laid out, and large garden. 
complete stable, garage. 


bedrooms and five 


House contains wel 
Also good 


Grounds contain 4 acres. 


One of the prettiest places 
The house is well furnished, contains ten 


over Sound. 
A most 


commands fine view 


This property is also for sale. 


WE CAN OFFER A SPLENDID SELECTION OF PROPERTIES FOR 
RENT OR SALE IN ALL SECTIONS OF GREENWICH 


WE WOULD BE GLAD TO BE ADVISED OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
AND AMOUNT YOU WOULD CARE TO INVEST FOR RENT OR SALE 


Consult 


FRANKLIN EDSON, RAYMOND B. THOMPSON CO. 


REAL 


SMITH BUILDING 


ESTATE AGENCY 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Telephone, 729 
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NEW YORK 


COZY COTTAGES 


IN A MASTER DEVELOP- 
MENT. All those modern features 
that make for comfort and livable- 


ness, and which are usually asso- 
ciated only with high-cost houses, 
are to be found, at moderate prices, 
in the cozy one-family “Ackerson 
Cottages,’ just completed and wel- 
coming your inspection at— 


Brightwaters 
BAYSHORE, L. I. 


These home-like cottages are built on 
plots 100x150 feet (equal to 7% city lots), 
and with:n easy walking distance of station, 
lakes, yacht harbor, casino, bathing pavilion, 
and the other attractive features of Bright- 
waters. 


Each cottage has large living room, broad 
open fireplace, dining room, kitchen 
( equipped with laundry tubs, running water, 
range), with from three to six sleeping 
rooms, modern bathroom and spacious porch. 

They are equipped with gas and electric 
fixtures, screens and shades. Decorations 
quaint and restful. 

Prices begin at $2,900, then $3,500, $3,600, 
$3,700 and by easy stages up to $5,900. 

Also a few at from $7,400 to $9,000. 


Any of these cottages mn y be purchased 
on suitable terms, 


Brightwaters is Refreshingly Different 


Families of good taste, no matter how 
ample or restricted their means, will find 
their ideal of a suburban residence place 
beautifully realized at Brightwaters, 


Readers of AMERICAN HOMES AND 
GARDENS are cordially invited to visit 
"'Brightwaters'' as our guests, inspect the new 
Ackerson cottages and see the many attractive 
features inaugurated in this popular develop- 
ment. 


De Luxe Booklet E and Postcard Folder 
of Cottages Upon Request. 


Schools, Churches, Stores and all Essentials, 


Please write our New York Office or tele- 
phone Murray Hill 3204 for reservations. 


T. B. ACKERSON CO. 


“ Developers of Choice Properties 
and Builders of Houses of Merit." 


New York Office: 1 West 34th Street 


Opposite Waldorf-Astoria. 


FOR SALE 


La Casa del Ponte 


This charming Italian villa with two acres of land directly on the water at 
Tokeneke Park, Darien, Conn., is now on the market and can be seen at any 


time by appointment. 


of the place is the Italian garden and pool. 


The house is constructed of brick and stucco. 


A feature 
For further particulars, apply to 


DANIEL BIRDSALL & CO. 


317 Broadway, New York 


FOR SALE 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


I offer for sale a charmingly located house at 133 
North Street, one of the choicest sections in Green- 
wich, situated on high elevation with commanding 
views of surrounding country. 

The house contains ten rooms, three bath rooms 
and is newly decorated. It is heated by steam and has 
open fire place, electric light and broad piazza. 

There; a garage, fruit trees, plot 5$ of an acre. 


Price, $12,500, Terms to Suit 
Apply to local brokers, or 


Box 475, “° The Real Estate Mart 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York 


SEND 50 CENTS FOR 
BUNGALOWS 


Camps, Houses, Etc. 
(Out March 1st, 1911) 


SUBURBAN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
507 Equitable Building WILMINGTON, DEL. 


I WANT THE MAN 


Who knows good architecture to send for my 


new book 
HOMES OF CHARACTER 
which illustrates over 40 choice designs of 
houses, cottages and bungalows, 
AU NEW, PRACTICAL plans, with CON- 
SE descriptions and ACCURATE COST 
STIMATES, 


Compiled byan architect of ABILITY AND 
iH YEARS EXPERIENCE in building HOMES. 


- 
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Plans from 
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Jonn HENRY NEWSON : 

ARCHITECT E 

1345 WILLIAMSON BUILDING 

CLEVELAND, OMO 
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SARGENT 
iard wike 


| QARGENT Locks are secure. Perfect in 
si), M mechanism, assembled with exact precision 
GA and finished with most thorough workmanship, 
2473 they work smoothly and surely through long 
f years of service. There are Sargent Locks 


| for ev urpose— Cylinder. Locks, Union 
1 Mode Padlocks in all sizes. For the sake 
of safety and long wear, it is worth while to 
certam of getting the Sargent make. 
Sargent Hardware adds to the beauty of any 
building and increases its selling value. 


A dwelli uipped throughout with Sargent Hardware 
is a better o to live in. Safe, smooth-working locks, 
door hi that won't sag, casement adjusters that won't 
out of order, latches that always latch. This kind of 
ardware is more economical in the long run and gives 
satisfaction all the time. 


For Public Buildings and office structures, Sargent. Hardware is 
prefemed by architects for its artistic quality and durability. 
Tenue Book of pepe cus edet many handsome designs for 


in various schools of architecture and containing much valuable infor- 
mation. Write for a Complimentary Copy and ask for our Colonial Book also 
if you are interested in that period. 
SARGENT & COMPANY, 156 Leonard Street, New York 


Wall Coverings 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 


for Decorators, Paperhangers, Archi- 
tects, Builders and House Owners, 


THE PLAN SHOP with many half-tone and other illus- 


trations showing the latest designs 


BUNGALOWS By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS 


A MOST artistic book of original concep- EXTRACT FROM PREFACE 
tions designed specially for the northern HE author has endeavored to include 
climates. It has 64 pages profusely illus- characteristic denique. in vogue to- 
š u ay,and to give reliable information 
trated with color plates, half tones, sketches as to de choice of wall papers as well as 
and floor plans. to describe the practical methods of ap- 


š z i M A x plying them. In dealing with matters 
The designer being a native of California has im- concerning decoration there is always the 


bibed the spirit of the true bungalow art, not only r i toward an 
through association, but by experience in actual con- ne p giu ET age eur Te- 
struction. This art has been applied in adapting the uirements of commercial life, The au- 
bungalow to the requirements of the sterner climates thor hopes that he has been successful in 
of the north, = ee 3 avoiding this fault, and that his book will 

The book is bristling with interest and suggestions be regarded as both practical and useful. 
for the builder of either a suburban cottage or city 
residence, Price, Fifty Cents. 


ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Architect 


One Large 8vo Volume, Cloth. $2 
630-631 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK 


(Continued from page iii) 


dry with the sand, cement and hydrated 
lime. 

Always keep in mind that the surface to 
which the mortar is to be applied must be 
thoroughly saturated with water, each coat 
of stucco kept moist and the final coat re- 
main moist for at least one week and longer 
if economy will permit. 

Stucco should not be troweled to a 
smooth surface. The artist painter would 
never think of smoothing the paint on his 
canvas by means of a straight-edge. Tex- 
ture and color are necessary if artistic re- 
sults are to follow. By using the sugges- 
tions outlined in the foregoing, the archi- 
tect is privileged to select the aggregates 
from which the stucco is made and has in 
fact as great play in the planning of color, 
tone and texture, as has the artist in mix- 
ing pigments on his palette. 


QUEEN OF THE HOLLYHOCKS 
By JANET WEED HAZARD 


PART I 


HE Hollyhocks had never been half 
so many or so beautiful in Grand- 
mother's garden as they were to- 

day. All along the side fence, where they 
stood like sentinels, around the edge of the 
walk, in front of the south bay-window, 
all about the pergola, up and down the 
grape-arbor, and even here and there in 
the vegetable patch, there they were with 
their pretty faces upturned to the sun in 
many colors and various shades. 

James was the gardener. He had been 
snipping and tying up the honeysuckle that 
grew over the porch, when Grandmother 
came out to inspect his work. 

"Dem Holly-hawks sho' do look fine; 
we'll be a-missin’ 'em ’fore long, Miss Jo. 
I reckon the young lady be comin' home 
right soon now ?" 

"Yes, James," said Grandmother, “I ex- 
pect her to-morrow. You must clip the 
Hollyhocks in the early morning while the 
dew is still on them. They do look well! 
I hope she will like them." 

Just then a slight breeze stirred the 
leaves and flowers, and a tall, stately crim- 
son that grew in the bed by the porch 
touched her companion and whispered what 
James and Grandmother had said. By and 
by another breeze swept through them, car- 
rying the message from flower to flower. 
Then another, until a great gust of wind 
sent all the flowers nodding and sighing 
"So soon, so soon." 

"We are so many and so beautiful," said 
the first that had spoken, the tall, stately 
crimson, *we will have a carnival and let 
the Sun-God crown the prettiest our Queen 
—Queen of the Hollyhocks." 

Then the soft summer breeze swayed 
them gently and the big golden Sun look- 
ing down kissed each one and bade her be 
happy. 

Now, when the soft summer breeze saw 
what the big golden Sun had done, he grew 
angry and said, “They shall have no 
'Queen'. I will spoil their beauty." 

Suddenly it grew dark and darker, until 
a few big drops came down from the 
storm-cloud above; then more and more; 
and by and by they came faster and larger 
and all the poor Hollyhocks, all but one, 
shed tears of sorrow. 

All but one that grew among the sweet 
grasses and ferns under the South bay- 
window shed tears of sorrow for fear their 
gowns would fade and they appear less 
richly dressed. 

So they wept until late in the afternoon, 
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Write for our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 


This book tells = 


Y 
[El 


how to select the 
Home Refrigerator, 
how to know the 
poor from the good, 
how to keep down 
ice bills, how to keep 
a Refrigerator sani- 
tary and sweet—lots 
of things you should 
know before buying 
any Refrigerator. 

It also tells allabout 
the “Monroe” with 
food compartments 
ee m paa piece x and at Factory Prices. 
solid unbreakable 
WhitePorcelain Ware Cash or Monthly Payments 


over an inch thick, wilh every corner rounded—no cracks or 
crevices anywhere, and as easy to keep clean as achina bowl, 


Ghe Monroe 


The leading hospitals use the “Mon- 
roe" exclusively, and it is found in a 
large majority of the best homes. 


Always sold DIRECT 


The“Monroe” is never sold in stores, 
but direct from the factory to you on 
our liberal trial offer, FreightPrepaid. 

Easy Payments, We are making a 
radical departure this year from our 
rule of all cash with order, and sell the 

‘Monroe”’ on our liberal credit terms, 
to all desiring to buy that way. 

Just say “ Send Monroe Book" on a 
postal card and it will go to you by 
next mail. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station P., Lockland, O. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
^ Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get "Improved," no tacks required. 


Wood Roilers Tin Rollers 


BROOMELL'S VACUUM CLEANER 
The “VICTOR” 
** "Tis the finest in the Land." 


Electric Portable 1⁄4 H. P. motor—a perfect 
machine. Electric Stationary 1 H. P. motor, 
You can install it yourself in two hours time. 
Only one pipe required made from slip joint 
nickel-plated tubing, furnished with ma- 
chine. Buy direct and save money. 


Victor Cleaner Co., Manufacturers, York, Pa. 


SO THAT EVERYONE MAY BUY 

` The Standard pi Proper 9ty'a 
t NEWN 

Æ -YORK MAKE - 

HUGHWILLOW 


FURNITURE: 
SINCE 


H 
High Quality $25 and Good Value" 


(a) THE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 
Group Pictures with Prices, Leaves of Special Offers 
and Freight Concessions—all are mailed Free on request. 

(6) THE PORTFOLIO OF SKETCHES 

with Complete Pricelist is mailed for 25 cents, 
allowed on first order sent for McHughwillow Furniture 


(c) THE McHUGH BAR HARBOR CHAIR, 
of full size, with soft Seat Cushion tn any color preferred 
1s shipped on receipt of $5, Money Order or N. Y. Draft. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. NEW YORK 
42d St. WEST, at FIFTH AVE. 


Opposite New Public Library 
(Only Address Since 1584) 
NO AGENTS—NO BRANCHES 


the Sun-God began to peep out from under 
a big cloud, and looking down, kissed the 
pretty tear-stained faces and bade them be 
happy again. 

Then all the Hollyhocks nodded and 
opened wide their pretty petals and glowed 
under the Sun-God’s warm kisses, until it 
was almost time for him to say “Good- 
night.” 


PART II 


It was that beautiful time in the evening 
when Grandmother loved to walk in her 
garden. 

The flowers knew she would come, they 
had ceased to talk and now listened, but 
was it she that was saying: 

“How beautiful they are! You dear old- 
fashioned flowers, how long has it been 
since I saw you, a wee little girl, and 
Grandmother has grown you all for me.” 


The soft summer breeze stirred the 
leaves and flowers. They nodded and 
whispered. “Not Grandmother, but our 


little girl that played among us so long ago. 
Can it be? Ah yes, now we shall know 
our ‘Queen’—Queen of the Hollyhocks.” 
The soft summer breeze sighed, "She 
knows, she knows.” 

In and out she went among the flowers, 
talking to and caressing them. 

“You are all lovely,’ she said, “and to- 
morrow you will smile back at me among 
the sweet grasses and ferns.” 

And so she passed on until she reached 
the pretty white flowers that grew among 
the sweet grasses and ferns in front of the 
South bay-window. 

The soft summer breeze lightly stirred 
and the leaves and flowers all listened. 

“You pretty white flower, how I love 
you; you are Queen of the Hollyhocks, 
Queen of the garden. Grandmother’s own 
little girl planted you, but that was ever so 
long ago—I can’t stop now to tell you, for 
here comes Grandmother, and she is not 
expecting me until to-morrow.” 

The soft summer breeze stirred the 
leaves and flowers, and each one nodded 
her homage. 

The Sun-God, going to sleep in the West, 
cast her bright golden rays on the pretty 
white flowers, on the Queen of the Holly- 
hocks—Queen of the garden. 


THE ORIGIN OF BULLDOGS AND 
PUGS 


HE history of most of our domestic 
T animals is shrouded in mystery. The 
breeders of former times did not 
realize the importance of keeping records 
of their methods and results; or they were 
too ignorant to understand just what they 
were doing, getting results for the most 
part through an occasional lucky hit amidst 
many routine misses. 

A German investigator attempts to work 
out the history of the bulldog and of the 
pugdog by studying the pedigrees of dogs, 
goats, pigs, and cattle that showed the 
characteristic shortening of the  skul! 
that distinguishes these breeds of dogs. 
After considerable comparative study of 
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You Need This 
“Detachable” Hose Reel 


It's the only reel that re- 
volves on the faucet with the 
water flowingthrough the hose. 

It will keep your hose 
free from kinks or twists 

—make it last much 
longer. Can be at- 
tached and detach- 
ed instantly. 

To attach, 
simply put the 
reel on the 
faucet, set the 
clamp, turn on 

the water and you 

can pull the hose 

' off in any direction. 

To remove, wind 

up the hose with the 

reel on the faucet, loosen 

the clamp and lift it off. 

1 he hose is drained easily. Special 

faucet comes with each reel, You can get the Detachable 
Hose Reel on trial. Ask your dealer for it, or write us." 

x Thi the Lawn," lt 
cierre ba Pose Red ios "Eae 
Emptying" Grass Catcher for Lawn Mowe-s and a 
number of other mighty valuable lawn articles. 

The Specialty Mfg. Co. 
1051 Raymond Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


We guarantee it. 


Iron Railings, Wire Fences and Entrance f 
Gates of all designs and for all purposes. Ü 


Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable Wire Mesh L 
and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate Ë 
Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn Furni- B 
ture—Stable Fittings. E 


253 Broadway 
F. E. CARPENTER CO., New York City s 


Chossicod 


FIRE ENGINE 


For the Protection of 
Country Homes, 
Villages and Factories 


Especially when located some distance 
from a Fire Station. 


"Throws a stream 75 to 85 feet, 
Better than a thousand gallons of water, 
Extinguishes fire in Oil or Gasolene. 
May be operated by one man, 
Costs almost nothing to maintain. Æ 


Absolutely Safe 
Lasts a Lifetime 


Better than Insurance 
which does not save 
treasures which cannot 
be replaced. 


Badger 
Fire Extinguisher Co. 
34 G. Portland St. 
Boston, Mass, 
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ANDREWS SEPTIC 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


The Andrews System 
OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Is by Septic Tank, as shown in 
the illustration. Cesspools areno 
longer tolerated by sanitary sci- 
ence, They arethecause of much 
sickness, but the Septic T'ank is 
a scientific method of sewage 
disposal in which the bacteria 
that cause disease destroy the 
dangerous elements in the sewage 
andin the end destroy themselves. 


We have a patent steel 
tank all complete, ready 
to bury in the ground 
and connect to. 


Send Plans or Rough Sketch 
of your house and grounds for 


FREE ESTIMATE. 


From Factory to User. 


Andrews' Big Book on Heating, 
Plumbing and Air Pressure Water 
Supply sent FREE. Please send 
names of two parties who might buy. 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 


1154 Heating Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


d gates. For lawns, ceme- fi 
Sete Ine e À and es 
ve, made of No. 9 galvanized crimped wire 


with a special white paint. Shipped in E 
roils any length, any height. Booklet on request. B 


ACME WIRE FENCE CO. 680A. ATWATER ST., DETROIT, mion. La] 


PE is more conspicuous 
or plays a more important part in 
a room than its lighting fixtures. 

In their selection not only utility of 
purpose but also beauty and character 
of design should be considered. 

By placing this part 
of your interior decor- 
ating in our hands you 
are assured lighting 
fixtures which will 


When buying 
lighting fixtures 
look for the Enos 
Trade Mark. 

It is a guarantee 
of fine material 
and careful work- 


harmonize with the manship- 
decorative features of 
your home. 
Catalogue No. 22 
sent on request. me 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
7th AVENUE & 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Salesroom«: 36 West 37th St., New York 


the skulls of these mammals he concludes 
that inbreeding is the cause of these pecu- 
liar head-formations. 

This view is severely criticized by 
biologists, since it is a well-known law that 
inbreeding never creates new characters, 
but only intensifies old ones. A more rea- 
sonable view is that which directs atten- 
tion to the fact that many wild animals, 
when caught young and brought up in con- 
finement, do not have as long heads as 
shown by other members of the species in 
the wild state. A decided shortening of 
the bones of the face takes place in the case 
of the wild dogs and the wolf. This is the 
beginning of the pug face. Inbreeding de- 
velops this character; it is the method, not 
the cause, says Prof. Hilzheimer, of Stutt- 
gart. This scientist finds the cause rather 
in the modified use of the jaws resulting 
from conditions of captivity. The face, he 
says, fails to develop the same as it would 
in a state of nature. 

The bending of the bones of the palate 
in these dogs is explained by the upholder 
of the inbreeding theory as resulting from 
degeneration or rachitis (“rickets”) due to 
the inbreeding; Prof. Hilzheimer explains 
this bending as due to the crowding of the 
teeth consequent upon the shortening of 
the face bones. 

While it is true that inbreeding cannot 
cause the appearance of a new character, 
it is also true that we have no evidence of 
any character arising as a result of changed 
external conditions being preserved by he- 
redity. If it is true that changes in the 
food have made the jaws of wild dogs un- 
der domestication fail of development, we 
should be able to get the original wild dog 
again by suitable feeding; this, however, is 
impossible. According to our present 
knowledge, the probabilities are that short- 
faced dogs, like short-faced varieties of 
other animals, arose as “sports” and were 
preserved through inbreeding, or even had 
the character intensified, 


THE DISEASES OF TEA 


HE cultivation of the plant is making 
considerable progress in the Cau- 
casus region, and although its in- 

troduction has been comparatively recent, 
it has already brought a good profit to the 
planters. However, the tea plant is sub- 
ject to maladies caused by certain para- 
sites which prevail in these regions. A 
Russian scientist, M. Spiechneff, observed 
twelve cryptograms, and one of them, the 
Pestalozzia guepini, causes a curious 
disease known as the "gray malady." Here 
the leaves show gray spots surrounded with 
a border of darker color. After some time 
there appear small dark spots which rep- 
resent the fructification of the fungi. Other 
dangerous species are the Dicosia Theae 
and the Capnodium footü. This latter 
causes a malady known as "soot" of the 
tea.plant, and sometimes gives much dam- 
age. Another disease is described by M. 
Spiechneff, and it has the form of buff- 
gray spots sometimes covering all the 
leaves. He considers that it is caused 
by a cryptogram, but Duconnet and others 
consider that the disease is not of a 
parasitary nature. The gray malady and 
the "soot" disease attack also the leaves 
of evergreen plants such as the camelia, 
rhododendron, and magnolia, but on the 
contrary the former hardly ever attacks 
any but the Chinese tea plant, and others 
escape it. We may also mention that M. 
Voronoff observed in the Imperial planta- 
tions near Batoum, a caterpillar which 
bores galleries in the young tea shoots and 
causes much damage in this way. 


outwears all others and is ten 
pounds lighter. 


Aphine is a concentrated liquid spraying 
material easily diluted with water. It can 
be applied to flower, fruit or vegetable. 


“We know of no insecticide which has more quickly demon- 
strated its efficacy than the recently introduced Aphine, which, in 
the course of a comparatively short time, has become a talisman 
among horticulturists of unimpeachable veracity and unquestioned 
skill, "—" Horticulture," Boston, Mass., Nov. 6th, 1909. 


“Our outdoor roses were badly infested with aphis. With the 
first application of Aphine the pest was entirely destroyed, "== 
John McLaren, Superintendent Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 


"I have given Aphine a very thorough trial on plants infested 
with aphids and find it works very successfully; in fact, have 
found nothing that compares with it."—K. B. Southwick, Ento- 
mologist, Dept. of Parks, New York City. 


“I have used Aphine on orchard trees and ornamental plants 
infested with scale, green and white fly. thrip, mealy bug, etc., 
and found, in every case, that it completely destroyed the pests in 
question, with not the slightest harm to the subjects treated. It 
is without doubt the finest insecticide I have ever used, "—Wil- 
liam Munro, Supt. to C. T. Crocker, San Mateo, Cal. 


SOLD BY SEEDSMEN 
Gallon $2. 50—Quart $1.00—Pint 65c—Half Pint 40c 
If you cannot obtain Aphine in your community 
we will send you, express prepaid, on receipt of 
remittance a half pint 50c, pint 75c, quart $1.25. 


Try your dealer first, but do not accept anything 
“just as good.” 


Aphine Manufacturing Company, 
MADISON, N. J. 
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labor-saving cart. 
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Underground Garbage Receiver 
The only practical sani- 
tary way of disposing of 
garbage; sets deep in the 
ground and the buckets 
last for years. 


Opens with the foot, leaves the 
hand free to empty the garbage 
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Spiral Trussed Rib Ash Barrel 


FIREPROOF 
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Underfloor Refuse Receiver 
Stores your ashes out of 
sight and makes the work 
of attending furnace easy. 


Sold Direct. 
Send for circular on each. 


Before the furnace, easy to 
sweep into and sanitary 4 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., "^7 Se 
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THE ANNUAL SMALL HOUSE NUMBER 


HE May number of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 

T will be devoted to the small house, its building, 

its decoration and its furnishing. The subject will 

be strongly featured, including a display of bungalows and 

small houses, which will be illustrated by exterior and in- 
terior views, and floor plans. 

The small house will be given special attention, since it 
is the most numerously constructed building in this country, 
and because it is a type of building that excites the widest 
interest and offers the largest field for helpfulness to the 
home builder. 

There will be articles from the decorating of the home 
to the arrangement of flowers for the table, from the plan- 
ning of the kitchen to the building of a garage, from the pur- 
chasing of a motor car to the planting of the garden and 
the home grounds. 

Everything pertaining to the home and garden will be 
presented in such a form as to solve the problems which 
so often confront the house owner. 

The various departments conducted by specialists add 
greatly to the value of this number, and besides these de- 
partments the magazine will contain a host of articles 
which will prove of great interest to our readers. 

The table of contents published on page 121 in the cur- 
rent issue will give a synopsis of the contents for the May 
number of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS. 


THE ELM LEAF BEETLE 
A CCORDING to the leading State Entomologists, 


the indications are that the ravages of the Elm 

Leaf Beetle will be far more serious this year 

than during the past, and it is certainly a matter of vast 
importance for the consideration of all owners of estates 
in the country to do their utmost to eliminate this insect. 
It is suggested that the owners of elm trees should have 
them sprayed as soon as the foliage develops in early 
May. The winter of the Elm Leaf Beetle is passed in 
adult condition. The beetles take refuge in attics, sheds, 
barns and other places of similar nature. They emerge 
from their hibernating quarters as soon as the foliage of 
the elm develops in the spring, when they take to the leaves 
and in early June, eggs are deposited by the beetles on the 
and early June, eggs are deposited by the beetles on the 
under side of the leaves, from which caterpillars are 
hatched. These feed on the layer of cells on the under side 
of the leaves, giving the foliage a skeletonized appearance. 
Beginning during the last days of June and continuing 
until the middle of July, the full grown larvæ, which are 
less than half an inch long, crawl down the trunk and 
change to yellow pupæ at the base of the tree and on the 
ground near it. Adults develop a week after the forma- 
tion of pupæ, and in the last part of July the summer 
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brood of beetles is abundant. These fly to the leaves again, 
feed on them, deposit eggs and the life cycle of the insect 
Is repeated. There are two broods a year. 

The only effective way to control the Elm Leaf Beetle 
Is to spray the foliage with arsenate of lead as soon as 
the leaves unfold. This spraying is important for the 
reason that if the beetles can be killed before they lay their 
eggs there will be no larvæ to deal with later. It is this 
early spraying to catch the adult beetles that is suggested. 

If early spraying is neglected, an application of arsenate 
of lead is necessary when the larvæ begin to feed. This 
spraying, however, is not as effective as the early one. 
When the full grown larvæ crawl down the trunks to pupate, 
great numbers of them collect in the crevices of the bark, 
at the bases of the elms, and on the ground near the trees. 
At that time every owner of a tree can do his part to destroy 
the pest by sweeping up the caterpillars as they come down 
and kill them by pouring boiling hot water over them. 

There are plenty of firms in practically every city, town 
or village who will do the spraying at a nominal cost, in 
case one is unable to do it himself, for it should be the 
pleasure of everyone to assist in the preservation of that 
most beautiful tree, the elm, so splendidly mentioned by 
Ruskin, who speaks of it as the mother of Gothic architec- 
ture. 


THE REAL ESTATE AND IDEAL HOMES SHOW 


HE second exhibition of the Real Estate and Ideal 
Homes Show will be held at Madison Square Gar- 
den from April 26th to May 3d, inclusive. 

The first exhibition was held last year, and, while an in- 
terest was to be expected from the public, it was not antici- 
pated that the attendance would be so large. On account 
of the demands of the public it was found necessary to 
extend the show another week, which was a very unusual 
concession, and the first on record where the exhibitors made 
a unanimous request to the management for such a pur- 
pose. 

The show was organized to afford an opportunity of 
studying various types of house construction, decorations, 
and furnishings, and includes everything that goes to make 
a home. 

One of the principal features of the exhibition will be 
the presentation by real estate companies of models of 
suburban development. Another feature worthy of note 
will be the splendid collection of photographs of houses 
and architects! drawings, from which one may secure sug- 
gestions for home-building. The exhibits of all kinds of 
materials for the building of a home, the models of the 
most improved kind for use in its perfect equipment, and 
the latest designs for the decorating of the interior are fea- 
tures in this show, and will prove helpful to those who are 
interested in either the building or the improvement of the 
home. 
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Opal - Glass - Lined 1 
Oak Refrigerator $314 


Freight Prepaid from Factory 


You get this highest grade 
Solid Oak, Wickes’ New Con- 
structed Refrigerator, lined 
with Opal Glass, ‘better than 
marble," for only $31.75— 
freight prepaid from factory. 

You buy the Wickes Re- 
frigerator direct from the 


factory, at actual factory 
prices, You save all the 
dealers', jobbers' and de- 


partment store profits. You 
get the Wickes at the price 
asked everywhere for or- 
dinary "enameled " refrig- 
erators, for which you have 


^ MEASUREMENTS 
to pay the freight in addi- Height, 45 in Width, 36 1n. Depth, 


tion, 21 in. Ice Capacity 100 Iba. 


The Wickes 


New Constructed No. 230 


is made of solid oak, to last a lifetime—perfectly joined and beautifully 
finished, The food compartment and door are lined throughout with 
OPAL GLASS, 7-16 in. thick. Our exclusive construction gives you 
double refrigeration from every pound of ice, Opal glass makes the 
WICKES absolutely sanitary, 

Your money refunded if the WICKES is not exactly as 
represented, See and use this high-grade refrigerator in your home. 

. 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes—inside 
and out, Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


264 Wabash Ave., Chicago 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 
(Established Over 60 Years) 
We prepay the freight from factory to every point East of 
the Rockies, West of the Rockies only the 
treight from Denver is added. (12) 


FRESH AIR AND PROTECTION! 


Ventilate your rooms, yet have your 
windows securely fastened with 


The Ives Window 
Ventilating Lock 


assuring you of fresh air and pro- 
tection against intrusion. Safe 
and strong, inexpensive and easily 
applied. Ask your dealer for them 


88-page Catalogue Hardware Spacialiies, Fres, 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS ... 


Shetland Ponies 


An unceasing source of pleasure and ro- 
bust health to children. Safe and ideal 
playmates. Inexpensive to keep. 
Highest type. Complete out- 
fits. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 


Dept. W. Markham, Va. 


BRISTOL'S 
Recording Thermometers 


For recording outdoor atmospheric tempera- 
tures. 

Recording Instrument installed indoors. 

Sensitive bulb in weather protecting lattice 
bcx located outdoors. 

Write for Bulletin No. 124 giving full in- 
formation. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Waterbury, Conn. 


A NEW METAL FOR AEROPLANE 
CONSTRUCTION 


NE of the chief chemists in the lab- 
O oratory of Messrs. Vickers, Sons 
& Maxim, the well-known British 
armament manufacturers, has recently per- 
fected an aluminum-alloy which has the 
strength of mild steel, and which is only 
slightly heavier than aluminum. This new 
alloy, to which the generic name “Dura- 
lumin" has been applied, is especially 
suitable for the frames of aeroplanes and 
the cars of dirigible balloons, where com- 
bined lightness, great strength and tough- 
ness are so imperative; and inasmuch as 
this firm is now actively engaged in the con- 
struction of aerial vessels, it is being ex- 
tensively utilized in connection therewith. 
The alloy contains upward of 90 per cent. 
of aluminum, has a specific gravity of 
about 2.8, and a melting point of 650 de- 
grees C. (1,202 degrees F.). Its physical 
properties are secured by special treat- 
ment which is well under control, and may 
be obtained for any purpose for which it 
may be required with a tensile strength of 
40 tons per square inch with very little 
elongation, from 28 to 30 tons per square 
inch with 15 per cent. elongation in 2 
inches, or 25 tons per square inch with 
an elongation of about 20 per cent. in 2 
inches. Although primarily evolved for 
the rigid parts of aerial vessels, it has been 
found that the alloy is eminently suited for 
the fabrication of any article usually ex- 
ecuted in aluminum, either for military, 
domestic, or commercial purposes where a 
great economy in weight is of vital impor- 
tance. The alloy will also take a polish 
equal to nickel plating, is unaffected by 
mercury, and is non-magnetic, while it is 
proof against atmospheric influences and 
but slightly susceptible to the action of sea 
or fresh water. For electrical apparatus it 
possesses many possibilities, emits when 
struck a clear silver tone, and is suitable 
for sound producing apparatus such as 
bells, organ pipes, etc. The alloy is ob- 
tainable in its finished form for whatever 
purpose it may be required, such as rivets, 
plates, sheets, wire, strip, and so on, but 
is not recommended for castings. The 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim Company has 
erected a special factory near Birmingham 
for its production, which has been placed 
in the hands of one of its subsidiary con- 
nections, the Electric and Ordnance Ac- 
cessories Company. 


INSULATING COVERING FOR 
STEAM PIPES 


( According to Dietrich) 


HE cleansed pipes are coated with a 
priming coat consisting of 200 parts 
liquid water-glass, 100 parts of 

water, 150 parts fine sand and 30 parts 
sifted sawdust. The covering mixture 
comes next; 60 parts of dry loam, 8 parts 
sifted sawdust, 3 parts ground cork refuse, 
| parts potato starch, 4 parts potato dex- 
trin, 4 parts powdered water-glass, 30 parts 
of water. The loam must be well kneaded 
up with the water and add to this the previ- 
ously mixed pulverized substances. The 
paste-like mass is then spread with a trowel 
on the heated and primed metal surfaces, 
to a thickness of 3-16 to 3-8 of an inch (5 
to 10 millimeters). When this layer is 
thoroughly dry, the top coating can be re- 
peated, until the pipe covering has a total 
thickness of at least two inches (20 milli- 
meters). Previous layers must always be 
allowed to dry thoroughly. To give a 
smooth finish to the final coat it must be 
brushed over with water, while still wet. 
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THREAD are now made 


and seamless in any 


THRUM OS 
RUGS 16 FEET 


and any length; in any color or 
colorcombination, 65 regular 
_ shades-anyothershading made 


to match. Send for color card. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., Selling Agts., NewYork 
Thread & Thrum Work Shop, Auburn, N.Y. 


“Yon choose the 
colors, we'll 
make the rug." 


STANDING SEAM 
: ROOF 
IRONS 


CulNc8 right through the 

standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make & 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Circular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PATENTED 


i MR, a 
0 FRANCIS =Z 
HOWARD 
New Studios 
5 W. 28th St., N. Y. 
EXPERT eu 
Send 10 cents for Booklet IBN 
FONTS VASES  HENCHES PEDESTALS 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Without Sewers 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


Hlustrated Booklet Free 
Address 


Ashley House Sewage Disposal Co. 


115 Armida Ave., Morgan Park, IIl. 


COUNTRY HOMES 


may enjoy city comforts and conveniences at 
less cost than Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dangers, by using 
the Automatic 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE 


Produces light, kitchen and laundry fuel; light- 
ed the same as electric, but without batteries. 
Write for booklet, “The Economy Way." 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Manufacturers 
437 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE most modern, and best illuminating and 
cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 

is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 
Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 


Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner —also makes brilliant illumination. “IF 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Better than City Gas or Elec- 
tricity and at Less Cost. 


Low Price 
Liberal Terms 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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American Homes and Gardens 


for May 


The Small House of To-day 
There is no more interesting subject for the home- 
builder than that which deals with the building of the 
small house. Exterior and interior views, and floor 
plans are shown to illustrate an article written by 
Francis Durando Nichols, which gives a comprehensive 
idea of the interior treatment of each house. 


Two New England Houses 
Illustrations of the modern house of low cost, which 
have been copied from the old New England farm- 
house, are always interesting for the reason that they 
represent all that is simple, and yet combine all the fea- 
tures for comfort and repose. Paul Thurston has con- 
tributed an article on the subject which is illustrated by 
exterior and interior views, and floor plans, and it 
presents helpful suggestions for the one who is seeking 
designs for houses of interest. 

Bungalows 
A special number would not be complete without the 
presentation of the bungalow. There are some inter- 
esting ones with views and plans which illustrate the 
paper prepared by Robert Prescott. 


A Bungalow Built of Terra-Cotta Blocks 
The bungalow built for Mr. F. R. Bangs, at Ware- 
ham, Mass., was designed primarily for comfort, and 
its well planned rooms and picturesque. environment 
tend to produce the desired result. It is constructed 
of hollow terra-cotta blocks, which are exposed in 
the main living-rooms of the house. Mary H. North- 
end has prepared a paper on this house which is illus- 
trated by many fine engravings, and is one that is 
worth knowing about on account of the material of 
which it is built. 

Flower Arrangements for the Table 
Along with the marked progress made in the larger 
and more important details of home-making is the 
attention now paid to those which are contributing to 
the general effect of a home. While the conventional 
holder for a floral centerpiece for the dining-table is 
some kind of vase or jar in pottery or glass, there is 
nothing more attractive than a shapely basket in which 
a bowl of water is fitted. Edith Haviland has pre- 
sented an excellent article, illustrated by many en- 
gravings showing how this may be attained. 

Decorative Curtain Schemes 
Selecting curtains for the house is a rather hard task: 
not because there is so little to choose from, but for 
the reason that there is so much. In order to avoid 
mistakes and to secure the best possible hangings, that 
will not only give satisfaction to those who occupy the 
home, but pleasure to all who see them, one not skilled 
in the art of selection should be interested in the ideas 
furnished by Mabel Tuke Priestman, who presents 
many helpful suggestions in the furnishing of the doors 
and windows of a home. The article is illustrated, 
and shows some of the latest designs for curtain hang- 
ings. 

The Modern Kitchen 
We accept without question the idea that the kitchen 
should be both clean and sanitary, but we are not al- 
ways so sure that the efficiency of this busy end of 
the house is a matter of vital importance to those sup- 


posed to be interested in home affairs. The kitchen is 
the place where nearly three-fourths of the actual 
housework must be performed, and the arrangement 
and equipment must exert more or less influence upon 
the whole problem of housekeeping; therefore, it is 
necessary that great consideration should be given to 
this part of the house. George E. Walsh has con- 
tributed an excellent article on this subject; one which 
is illustrated by engravings showing some model 
kitchens. 


The Inexpensive Small Garage 


With the increasing use of the motor car, it is becom- 
ing more and more the custom to house the machine 
on the premises of the owner, practicularly in rural 
and suburban places. The practice of keeping the car 
at homé is more practical and satisfactory now than 
formerly, and H. P. Wilkin has prepared an excellent 
article on the subject, which is illustrated by many de- 
signs for a moderate price garage. 


The Low-Priced Motor Car for the Man of Modest 


Means 

The motor car has become as important and as nec- 
essary for the convenience and comfort of the man 
who lives in the country, as the heater which warms 
his house. The economic process of the building of 
a car has enabled many manufacturers to produce a 
vehicle that is within the means of the average man 
who lives in the country. Stanley Yale Beach has 
written an interesting paper on the subject, which is 
illustrated by engravings showing cars which can be 
bought for from $725 to $1,500. 


Planning a Seashore Garden 


The first thing to consider in the making of a seaside 
garden is the matter of wind-breaks. These may not 
be over two feet in height, but in most localities they 
are an absolute necessity. The next important detail 
is to select the flowers with which to plant it. All 
flowers will not grow in a seashore garden, so Martha 
Haskell Clark tells in her article how to make a selec- 
tion of the best flowers to plant, and the results that 
are to be expected. 


The Arrangement for the Small Garden 


Charles Downing Lay has prepared plans by which to 
illustrate his article, showing how a garden for a small 
place may be planted. He tells in his paper how it is 
possible for one to have a small garden, even though 
the space is limited, and points out the possibilities and 
the means of developing it. 


Spraying the Apple Orchard 


There is not a neglected *home orchard" in our coun- 
try but can be brought back to a good bearing condi- 
tion and made to produce perfect fruit. This is a 
condition that is realized by many farmers who would 
gladly give their trees proper attention if they knew 
what to do. They recognize their trouble, but do not 
know the cause. Benjamin W. Douglas, State Ento- 
mologist of Indiana, has prepared an exceptional article 
on this subject, which points out the methods to pursue 
in order to eliminate destructive insect pests. The ar- 
ticle is profusely illustrated, and is one that ought to 
be of interest to all who possess apple trees, whether 
they belong to the home grounds or to the more pre- 
tentious orchard. 
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Perfect 
Trees 
Are Now 
Rarely 


À perfect tree is a rare thing. 


Ex perts 
Restore 


Trees To 
Perfect 


Only 


a very small percentage of our American trees are 
so nearly perfect that they require but a small amount 


of expert work to make them completely so. In 


any 


grove of one hundred trees, native or transplanted, from ten 
to fifty will be found in a serious condition, as a rule—exceptions 


to this rule are very rarely found. 


Probably balf of the remainder 


will show evidences of moderately serious conditions, when examined by 
experts, and other half will grade from that stage to nearly perfect. 


Abuse and neglect are the two chief factors 
which are at work to destroy trees. If even the tini- 
est cavity in a tooth is neglected the inevitable result is 


either a difficult operation in the 
The Vast Majority course of a few years or the loss 
of the tooth. Just so with the 

of Trees Need 
Expert Treatment 


trees—the small and innocent 

looking hole you see today will 

be greatly increased in dimen- 

sions five years hence. As the 

cavity grows in size, it weakens the tree and in but a 

few years the tree will be blown down some windy 
day, destroying entirely the growth of years. 


While a tree is but slightly affected it is a com- 
paratively inexpensive matter for it to be treated by 
the Davey experts. They will clean out the cavity, stop 
the. decay, fill the hole skill- 
fully and the bark will soon heal 
over it. The longer the tree is 
neglected the more its life is 
endangered and the more it 
costs to save it. It pays to take 
time by the forelock and give 
your trees really expert attention when they least need it. 
As the tree grows worse, treatment becomes more imperative 
and more expensive. 


Prompt Treatment 
of Tree Ills 
Saves Money 


Write us Now about Your Fine Trees and their Examination by an Expert 


The quality service of our experts is now available east of the Missouri river. 


Our 


corps of special representatives are making up their traveling schedules for spring and 


summer. It is quite 


possible we can arrange to have one of them make an 


examination of your trees without cost and obligation to you—if we hear from 


you at once. 
kinds and where located. 


When you write tell us how many trees you have; 
We will send you bocklet explaining the 


what 


science of tree surgery and giving ample evidence of its practical 
and permanent value to trees when properly practiced. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT (O. Inc. 


124 Ash Street 
KENT, OHIO 


(Operating the Davey 
Institute cf Tree 
Surgery) 


The Bark * Rapidly Covering the Cement 
“THE DAVEY METHOD" 


wer 


as Done By 
METHOD” 


Correct Tree Filfin 
: “THE DAVE 


April, 
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: Price, 25 Cents $3.00 a Year 
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painted white, above which they are 
covered with a paper showing a white 
floral design on a gray background. 
The chintz coverings of the furniture 
give a touch of color to the decora- 
tive scheme. The ingle-nook is the 
important feature of the room. It 
has an open fireplace, tile facings 
and hearth, and a mantel and over- 
mantel. Low bookcases are also 
built on either side of the fireplace. 

The dining-room is the most pre- 
tentious room in the house. It is a 
splendid apartment, long and broad 
in its proportions. The principal 
feature here is the scheme for the 
wall decoration, which is most un- 
usual, and it is particularly handsome, 
as it is carried out in harmony with 
the architecture of the house and il- 
lustrates the classic feeling. To 
describe the effect of these wall paint- 
ings upon one when entering, would 
be impossible. While the illustra- 
tions show the detail and outlines of 
the designs, they do not present the 
coloring, which is the most important 
feature of the paintings. It is in reality an "Italian Fan- 
tisee,” and is the work of the well known mural painter, 
George Porter Fernald, of Boston, Mass. Broad door- 
ways at one end of the room give access to it from the 
staircase hall, while at the opposite end of the room the 
broad windows furnish ample light and ventilation, and 
open directly onto the garden, which is built at the rear 
of the house. The fireplace has marble facings and hearth 
and a paneled over-mantel, in which is placed a painting to 
carry out the decorative scheme of this side of the room. 
Oriental rugs placed on a highly polished floor, and ma- 
hogany furniture and antique cabinets complete the fur- 
nishings of this room. 

The service end of the house is built in a separate wing 
and includes a large butler's pantry, finished in white 
enamel, a kitchen thoroughly equipped with every modern 
appliance, a servants’ hall and laundry, while a private 


The den 
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stairway leads to the servants’ quarter in the second story 
of the extension. 

The second floor of the main house contains Mrs. 
Devens' boudoir and bedroom, which are treated with white 
enamel trim and gray and white striped wall covering. Mr. 
Devens' room has also white enamel trim and the walls are 
covered with crimson poppies. The guest rooms are all 
treated in a particular color scheme. Each of the rooms 
connects either with a private or a general bathroom, which 
is tiled and furnished with all the best modern improve- 
ments. 

The second story porch, opening from Mrs. Devens' 
room, is screened and enclosed so as to be used as an out- 
door sleeping-room. 

The garden, built at the rear of the house, was made 
from the clearing in the woods, and is enclosed with a ter- 
raced wall. From this garden broad vistas are obtained 


The dining-room 
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of the surrounding 
country, beyond 
which is the sea. 
The garden en- 
trance from the 
drawing-room is 
ornamented by con- 
crete columns 
which are placed 
between the door- 
way and the win- 
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the wall. A living- 
porch is built at one 
side of the house, 
and it is reached 
from the drawing- 
room. It is en- 
closed with a green 
painted lattice 
work, and is furn- 
ished in a comfort- 
able and harmoni- 


dows, the latter ous fashion. The 
built at either side garage, which has 
of the opening. already been men- 

A broad porch tioned, is con- 
flanked on each structed in harmony 
side by a balustrade with the house. It 
and seats, is is a square build- 
marked by two ing, with three en- 
ornamented urns trances surmounted 
at the step line of by three circular 
the porch. | | arches. It is thor- 

Broad, sweeping NUES d oughly equipped 
steps descend to The hall with all the 
the garden walk modern appliances 


which leads to the woods in either direction and down to the 
belvedere at the end of the bowling green. The terrace 
wall which extends around the garden is built of rock-faced 
stone laid up in a random manner. Vines have been planted 
that grow over this wall, and it is now nearly covered by 
their attractive spread. 

Considerable planting has been done about the garden 
porch, which rounds out the corners between the porch and 


for the care of a motor car. The chauffers'quarters are 
also provided and are fitted with the necessary appointments. 

This country seat with all its accessories is undeniably 
arranged on the lines that secure a perfect residence; one 
that even the most jaded taste could welcome with the relish 
that comes with a gratified rural appetite, for every comfort 
and luxury are here in very ample measure and with the 
buoyant adjuncts of land and sea air influences. 


Another view of the dining-room 
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A Sofa sold for $230 


Furniture of Our Forefathers 


By Esther Singleton 


Late Georgian — Part III. 


OUGHLY speaking, furniture and all 
forms of Decorative Art in which the 
curve predominated lasted from the be- 
ginning until the middle of the century, 
when the straight line asserted itself and 
triumphed. In the last days of Louis 
XV the reaction is already visible. Indeed, 

indications of the coming Louis XVI style begin between 

1745 and 1750. The discoveries made in Pompeii and 

Herculaneum are responsible for the enthusiasm that the 

straight line and regular forms of Greek art exerted in 

certain masters of Decorative Art. 

Among the precursors of the Louis XVI style and whose 
works are a mixture of the Louis XV and Louis XVI styles 
are Lucotte, Watelet, J. B. Pierre, Dumont, Roubo, 
Charles de Wailly, Choffart and Neufforge. In the last 
particularly do we meet with the coming style; and, among 
the designs of Delafosse (1731), one of the chief expo- 
nents of the Louis XVI style, we find 
many reminiscences of the Louis XV style. 

The lovers of the Classic in England 
were only too ready to welcome the re- 
action from the rococo and to stimulate 
the new taste for the straight line, mortu- 
ary urn, and arabesque ornamentation. 
The early Louis XVI was known in Eng- 
land as the Adam style, which is, how- 
ever, unfair to a great many others who 
made war on the Gothic, Chinese, and 
rococo taste. Numerous books on archi- 
tecture, ornamentation and decorative de- 
sign, as well as cabinet work, were issued 
between 1765 and 1771; and it is notice- 
able that the names of many Italians 
appear in this list. The artists that the 
Adam brothers employed to work for 
them—Angelica Kauffman and her hus- 
band, Antonio Zucchi, Cipriani and Per- 
golesi—had also great influence. The 
last, whom they brought from Italy, is 
thought by Mr. Heaton to be the “unac- 
knowledged author of most of the beau- 
tiful details of Adam's book." The Adam 
brothers never made furniture—they were 
architects and designers; and it was largely 
owing to their high social position that 
their influence was so great. 

When Chippendale published his fa- 
mous book of designs, the Louis XV 
style was on the wane. The very year 


Fig. 2—A clock sold for $250 


of its publication—1754—Robert Adam went to Dal- 
matia to study the ruins of the Emperor Diocletian's pal- 
ace; and, on his return to England in 1762 became royal 
architect. His brother, James, was identified with him 
in all his work. As the nobility and gentry not only patron- 
ized the Adam brothers, but received them socially, these 
architects and designers of furniture belong to a different 
class from that of Chippendale, Heppelwhite and Sheraton. 
They themselves said: “If we have any claim to approba- 
tion, we found it on this alone: That we flatter ourselves 
we have been able to seize with some degree of success 
the beautiful spirit of antiquity, and to transfuse it, with 
novelty and variety, through all our numerous works." 

An English critic has aptly written: “Whatever were 
the architectural defects of their works, the brothers 
formed a style which was marked by a fine sense of pro- 
portion, and a very elegant taste in the selection and dis- 
position of niches, lunettes, reliefs, festoons, and other 
classical ornaments. It was their custom 
to design furniture in character with their 
apartments, and their works of this kind 
are still highly prized. Among them may 
be specially mentioned their sideboards, 
with elegant urn-shaped knife boxes; but 
they also designed bookcases and com- 
modes, brackets and pedestals, clock cases 
and candelabra, mirror frames and con- 
sole tables of singular and original merit, 
adapting classical forms to modern uses 
with a success unrivalled by any other de- 
signer of furniture in England." 


Among the ornaments the Adam 
brothers used were lozenge-shaped panels, 
octagons, ovals, hexagons, circles, 


wreaths, fans, husks, medallions, draped 
medallions, medallions with figures, goats, 
the ram's head, eagle-headed grotesques, 
grifins, sea-horses, the patera, the ro- 
sette, caryatids, and all other classical 
and mythological subjects. 

Very much simpler than the furniture 
de luxe of the Adam brothers is that ap- 
pearing in the book published in 1788 by 
the firm of A. Heppelwhite & Co., cabi- 
net makers, called The Cabinet Maker 
and Upholsterers Guide, or Repository 
of Designs for Every Article of House- 
hold Furniture in the Newest and Mosi 
Approved Taste. In some respects the 
patterns shown here are more character- 
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istically English than the 
designs of either Chippen- 
dale or Adam. Indeed, 
the authors of this book 
claim that they have se- 
lected such as will "convey 
a just idea of English taste 
in furniture for houses." 
They also remark that 
"English taste and work- 
manship have, of late 
years, been much sought 
for by surrounding nations; 
and the mutability of all 
things, but more especially 
of fashions, has rendered 
the labors of our prede- 
cessors in this line of little use." They also assert that 
they have avoided all whims, or fancies, and “steadily ad- 
hered to such articles only as are of general use and 
service,” but they also claim that their drawings are new 
and follow “the latest, or most prevailing fashion." 

When this book appeared, the Chippendale style 
entirely out of date; and as far as Heppelwhite is 
cerned, neither the “Chinese” nor the 
"Gothic" styles ever existed. 

The general effect of Heppelwhite fur- 
niture is lightness and the straight line 
is insistent. The characteristic ornaments 
are the bell-lower in swags or chütes, the 
lotus, the rosette, the acanthus, the shell, 
the urn, draped and without drapery, and 
the three feathers of the Prince of Wales’s 
crest. These ornaments are carved, in- 
laid, painted, or japanned. To all other 
legs, he prefers the tapering and slender 
"term" leg ending in the “spade” foot, as 
shown in Fig. 12, which is very heavy for 
a genuine Heppelwhite piece. The carv- 
ing of the bell-flower chütes on the legs 
is also heavy. The fluting on the drawers suggests Shera- 
ton. 

The Hepplewhite chair is famous, and two good ex- 
amples appear in Figs. 6 and rr, which show the oval 
and shield-shaped backs, of which this school was so fond. 
Both are “elbow,” or armchairs, and Fig. 11 shows a 
festoon of drapery, which falls in a graceful swag from 
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Fig. 4— Wine cooler 
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the urn which forms the 
splat to the side rails, 
where it is lightly carved. 
The haircloth covering on 
the seat is correct and prop- 
erly fastened to the frame 
by brass-headed nails, 
which form an ornamental 
border. Generally speak- 
ing, the proportions of the 
Heppelwhite chair are as 
follows: Height, 3 feet 1 
inch; height, to seat frame 
from floor, 17 inches; 
depth of seat, 17 inches, 
and width of seat in front, 
20 inches. For the seats 
of open back and carved chairs silk, satin, and leather and 
horsehair (figured, checked, plain, or striped) were used. 

A table of this period appears in Fig. 5, intended for 
a sideboard-table for the dining-room. 

It was in Heppelwhite's time that the sideboard, with 
its convenient arrangement of drawers and cupboards, with 
a large flat top for the display of silver, came into fashion. 
Up to this time the court cupboard, the 
tall enclosed buffet, and large “sideboard 
table" had been used, but Heppelwhite 
turns it into a very elaborate piece of fur- 
niture, with drawers and cupboards. The 
Heppelwhite sideboard stands on tapering 
legs ending in the “spade,” or “Marlbor- 
ough" foot, and is generally made of ma- 
hogany and inlaid with satinwood, the 
legs being ornamented with graduated 
bell-Howers. Brass ring-handles are used. 
Knife cases and an urn-shaped spoon case 
stand, as a rule, on the slab of the side- 
board with the plate. 

Tea-trays, tea-tables, candle-stands and 
tea-kettle stands are also to be found 
among his designs. The tea-kettle stand, of which an ex- 
ample of this period is shown in Fig. 7, was of great use to 
the hostess. The one in the accompanying illustration has 
gaps in the banister and rail for the sake of convenience 
in handling the kettle. 

Hepplewhite was as fond of upholstery as Chippendale. 
He loved the festoon, cords and tassels, and gave explicit 


Fig. 5—A wall table sold for $1,750 


Fig. 6—A shield-back chair 
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Fig. 7—A tea-kettle stand Fig. 8—A Sheraton chair 
directions for his elaborate draperies for beds. Pier glasses, 
mirrors and girandoles were carved in a great variety of 
designs. Many indications of the approaching Sheraton 
style appear among his models. 

In all probability Thomas Sheraton, a journeyman 
cabinet-maker, who settled in London about 1790, made 
even less furniture than Chippendale. From the time he 
arrived in London until his death in 1806 he seems to have 
devoted all his time to writing practical books on furniture 
and issuing designs. It is interesting, too, to notice that he 
claimed very few of the models. He says that his Cabinet- 
Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing-Book is “intended to ex- 
hibit the present taste of furniture and at the same time 
to give the workman some assistance in the manufacture of 
it." Moreover, he continues: “I have made it my business 
to apply to the best workmen in different shops to obtain 
their assistance in the explanation of such pieces as they 
have been most acquainted with. And, in general, my re- 
quest has been complied with, from the generous motive of 
making the book as generally useful as possible." Thus, 
the most fashionable furniture of the day appears in 
Sheraton's books. In his early publications the designs are 
chiefly in the Louis XVI style, while in his Cabinet Dic- 
tionary, published in 1803 and Cabinet-Maker, Upholsterer 
and General Artists Encyclopaedia, published in 1804-06, 
the Empire style appears in full glory. 
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Fig. 9— A Sheraton chair Fig. 10—A Sheraton leather chair 

He is particularly fond of carving and gives many grace- 
ful designs and motives for the splats and banisters of 
chairs and the posts of beds. He is also extremely fond 
of inlaid furniture and painted furniture and liked the new 
fashion of inlaying with brass. Satinwood he greatly ad- 
mired, especially of a fine straw color, and thought zebra 
wood and tulip wood beautiful for cross-banding. His 
drawing-room furniture was of white and gold, painted and 
japanned, of satinwood or of rosewood. Mahogany he 
used only for dining-room, bedroom and library furniture 
and for chairs with carved and open backs. A typical chair 
of Sheraton's early period appears in Fig. 8. Here we 
have one of his favorite square backs, the two central posts 
forming a round arch, the square top of which rises above 
the top rail of the chair. The slender, delicate and elegant 
urn of the Louis XVI period is surmounted by three 
feathers, and is carved with graceful drapery in low relief. 
A chair of a later period appears in Fig. 9. Here we 
see the square lattice-work back, the reeded legs and the 
twisted stumps that support the arms. The patera, or 
rosette, hides the joining of the side posts and back and the 
legs in the front. Diagonal stretchers connect the legs. Of 
still later period is the chair Fig. 10. This is much in the 
style of what he calls the Herculaneum, intended for “rooms 
fitted up in the antique taste." He also recommends them 
for music-rooms. 


Fig. 11—A shield-back chair sold for $330 


Fig. 12—4 dining table sold for $600 
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The secretary and bookcase was, as a rule, somewhat 
smaller than during the days of Chippendale; but the glass 
doors, of which so many varieties appear in Chippendale's 
book, still remained in fashion. A good example appears 
in Fig. 13, which needs no description except to say that 
Sheraton would flute green silk behind the glass doors. One 
of the central drawers is missing. Another mahogany desk 
and bookcase appears in Fig. 15. This is built on con- 
cave curves, as are also the glass doors of the upper part. 
The lower part contains a slide, which, when pulled out, 
forms a desk, beneath which is a drawer, then a cupboard 
and below this a second drawer. This piece is also in the 
Sheraton style. A mixture of styles appears in Fig. 14. 
The model for this is the old Dutch cupboard in two parts; 
the ogee foot and the framework for the glass suggest 
Chippendale, the fluted sides Sheraton and the “swan- 
necked" pediment with its pedestal for a bust, or piece of 
china, a still earlier period. 

The extension dining-table did not come into existence 
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will admit of eight persons, one only at each end and 
three on each side. By the addition of another bed, twelve, 
with four times the room in the center for dishes. The 
accompanying illustration, Fig. 3, is a table of this period, 
each pillar ending in three claws. For the further support 
of the central leaf a horse has been added; but, of course, 
has nothing to do with the original design. When the 
central leaf is not needed the two halves, supported by the 
pillar and claw, if put together form a round table, and they 
can also be used to form separate pier tables, and placed 
against the wall in the dining-room. 

Although the cellaret sideboard and sideboard with 
drawers, which became fashionable under Heppelwhite, 
were still more developed by Sheraton in his early period, 
in his lat? period he returns to the old "sideboard table" 
without drawers. Beneath it stood the cellaret, or wine 
cooler, also called by Sheraton a wine cistern. These were 
generally in the form of a sarcophagus and “are adapted 
to stand under a sideboard, some of which have covers and 


Fig. 13—A secretary 


until 1800, when Richard Gillow, a cabinet-maker in Oxford 
street, invented the telescopic table which, with its various 
changes, is the table in use to-day. Gillow’s table is de- 
scribed as “an improvement in the method of constructing 
dining and other tables calculated to reduce the number of 
legs, pillars and claws and to facilitate and render easy their 
enlargement and reduction.” 

Sheraton’s ideas of the dining-table are best understood by 
a reference to his book: “The common useful dining-tables 
are upon pillars and claws, generally four claws to each 
pillar, with brass casters. A dining-table of this kind may 
be made to any size by having a sufficient quantity of pillar 
and claw parts, for between each of these there is a loose 
flap, fixed by means of iron straps and buttons, so that they 
are easily taken off and put aside; and the beds may be 
joined to each other with brass straps or fork fastenings. 

The sizes of dining-tables for certain numbers may 
easily be caclulated by allowing two feet to each person 
sitting at table; less than this cannot with comfort be dis- 
pensed with. A table six feet by three, on a pillar and claw, 


Fig. 14—A china cabinet 


Fig. 15—A desk and bookcase 


others without.” A mahogany cellaret of the heavy Em- 
pire period appears in Fig. 4. The cellaret is always lined 
with lead and sometimes partitioned for wine bottles. 
Sheraton preferred them hooped with brass and with brass 
rings at the sides. 

The cornucopia appears on the sofa, Fig. 1, which also 
shows the influence of the Empire. This design is used 
to form the arm, above which on the top rail of the back 
is carved a dolphin. An animal’s claw with leaves suggests 
faintly the wing of the Assyrian lion. The ends of the 
rolled cushions are carved in leafy rosettes. 

Another Empire piece is the clock case, Fig 2. The dial 
and works were made by George Prior of London between 
1809 and 1811, and the case is of the same date. Although 
the upper portion slightly suggests the turned-up roof of the 
Chinese pagoda, the general heaviness and clumsiness be- 
long to the Empire period. 

The illustrations of this article are of the Thomas Clarke 
Collection, which was recently sold at the American Art 
Galleries. 
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Jack Horner Pies and Favors 


By May L. Schryver 


Photographs by Helen D. Van Eaton 
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DHE attractiveness of every table, whether 
set for luncheons, dinners, or parties, may 
be increased by the addition of timely 
centerpieces and favors, and the enjoy- 
ment of such an occasion is sure to 
be greater if the individual favors be- 
speak in any way the characteristics or pet 
hobbies of the guests. The clever hostess who realizes this 
will be able to adapt many of the favors illustrated to her 
own particular needs. The bunnies, chickens and decor- 
ated eggs belong exclusively to the Easter season and pro- 
vide a wide choice and unlimited possibilities. 

If rabbits have been chosen for the decoration of the 
Easter table, one need not consider whether or not the de- 
sign in mind may be found. The favor shops supply every 
variety from the flat, fuzzy white ones, which sell at thirty 
cents a dozen for the smallest size, up to those of brown 
and white papier mache in all sizes, from five cents each 
to the full life-size bunny at eighty cents. They may be 
had, also, in every conceivable attitude and costume. The 
bunny chums, with their basket of candy eggs, are a solemn 
little-pair who would delight the heart of any child and be 
welcomed by adults also. The eggs may be white sugar 
decorated with candy flowers, or eggshells filled with 
maple sugar. Their bugler brother is a sturdy figure who 
will do service as a bonbon box and also allow the band of 
his cap to be used as a place card. Another dressed figure 
carries a basket of wee, yellow chicks for an Easter gift, 
and it is a safe assumption that the child who receives the 


These favors can be bought by the dozen and arranged to suit the 
occasion 


basketful is provided with amusement for a week at least. 

The fuzzy, white rabbits are the surest ally, if children 
are to be entertained, for the soft, white bodies and pink 
ears are certain to delight them. The little fellows with 
jointed "hands" and feet are very adaptable. Those in 
the illustrations may be bought by the dozen and used with 
other trifles, such as the automobile for the guest who 
motors, or the harp or banjo for those whose tastes are 
musical. They may be used either for bonbon box decora- 
tions, or for place cards. 

If chickens, or chickens and rabbits combined, are de- 
cided upon, the result will be most attractive, for the yel- 
low chickens will brighten the table surprisingly. These 
may also be had in numerous sizes at ten cents or over per 
dozen, and may be used in quite as many ways as the rab- 
bits. Two or three placed in natural positions on top of a 
bonbon box are a sufficient decoration, and one alone on 
the corner of a place card will make it a fit companion piece. 
The one shown in the illustration is rather a hapless little 
fellow caught in a gilded toaster with a place card dangling 
from the end. 

A simple centerpiece for a children's party table has a 
nest of clean hay or straw for a foundation. Upon it is 
placed a hen made from a flat piece of cardboard cut in 
the proper shape. The sides are padded out slightly with 
cotton and covered with smooth paper. Upon this are 
pasted the crépe paper feathers, beginning with the tail and 
overlapping them in irregular rows toward the head. Be- 
fore the head is covered, a comb made of red flannel should 


These favors are made from a group of articles purchased from a 
toy shop 
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A beehive made of crêpe paper and orna- 
mented with flowers 


be glued in place and the bill gilded. When the feathers 
are on, the eyes, made of round bits of yellow paper with 
ink spots in the center, may be put on. 

In the same way a rooster can be made for carrying mail- 
bags containing Easter favors. These mail .bags may be 
made of buckram, in the shape of an egg which has been 
cut lengthwise through the middle. The top should be 
left open, after the manner of a wall-pocket, and the out- 
side covered with crêpe paper. A tiny chick for each 
guest is attached to the ends of the favor ribbons hanging 
from the mail-bags. The tail feathers should be made 
double, with a wire between the layers, so that they may 
be easily curved into shape. 

The egg Jack Horner is very easily made by covering 
an egg-shaped wire frame with crépe paper or cotton bat- 
ting. The frame is supported by four large bunnies, and 
chicks are attached to the ends of the favor ribbons. 

A discarded toy cart decorated with flowers and colored 
paper or ribbon is the foundation for the chariot. It is 
drawn by a home-made chick, and driven by a little girl 
doll. If the chariot is made from a large cart, it will serve 
as a Jack Horner Pie, and a very small cart may be used 
as an individual favor. 

An adaptation of “There was an old woman who lived in 
a shoe" is carried out in the shoe swarming with chicks and 


A toy cart decorated with flowers 
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A Jack Horner egg made of crépe paper and 
cotton batting 


presided over by a distracted hen, also made of flat card- 
board and covered with feathers. 
made from buckram. The seams should be overcast to- 
gether and the whole covered with crépe paper. Short lad- 
ders made of cardboard provide a foothold for the numer- 
ous brood. 

The little carriage with its doll coachman shows another 
use for a child's cart. 
topped with flowers, and the harness is decorated in the 
same way. À Saturday morning sewing bee may terminate 
in a luncheon with a beehive centerpiece. The foundation 
is a frame made of thin pieces of wood nailed together, 
with a flat board top covered with plain crêpe paper. This 
material, cut into strips narrow enough to look like grass, 
is fastened to the posts, and clusters of flowers are used for 
decoration. For the top of the hive use a shallow, round 
bandbox of a size in proportion to the base. Around the 
top fasten a cone of stiff paper and cover with paper rope, 
beginning at the bottom and winding upward, using a little 
paste to secure it. The rope may be made by twisting two 
strips of crépe paper tightly, and then twisting the two to- 
gether in the opposite direction. A few artificial bees on 
the hive will give a realistic touch. Under the hive, place 
a hen and her brood of chicks. 

The accompanying illustrations show three or four ways 


The block shoe is easily 


It is filled with leaves and moss and 


An adaptation of " There was an old woman who lived in a shoe” 
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of using each article, but to the far-sighted hostess they 
will serve but as suggestions of the countless effects which 
may be obtained. The materials which may be used for 
such work are the cheapest 
of their kind, as, for in- 
stance, cheesecloth, crépe 
paper, paper muslin, buck- 
ram, cotton batting, mos- 
quito netting, and card- 
board. These may all be 
utilized for different effects, 
and at different times of 
the year. 

A half-dozen toys, out- 
grown or forgotten by the 
children, or selected, at five 
cents each, from a counter 
of damaged goods after 
the holiday season, may be 
repaired and freshened 
with glue and paint, and 
made to take the place of 
more costly favors at each plate. Often one of these toys 
is so appropriate for a certain guest that it is scarcely nec- 
essary to point out the fitness. An automobile that has 
been discarded for a locomotive may bear a small basket 
of almonds before the motor enthusiast; the chafing dish, 
which the little girl has perhaps forgotten in the joys of 
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bearing upon the scheme of the entertainment, as, for in- 


stance, a cart full of. Faster eggs to be distributed at an Easter 


Flowers from summer hats may be used for such dec- 
orating, or one may buy in- 
expensive artificial flowers 
at the ten-cent stores, or 
make paper ones. 

Baskets, such as the one 
carried by the chums, will 
supply the whole basis for 
a table decoration, and the 
fresh, unpainted willow 
will be found very cool and 
attractive for a spring 
luncheon. A large one in 
the center may hold a basin 
filled with long-stemmed 
flowers or branches of small 
green leaves, or it may be 
used as a Jack Horner pie. 
A small one at each plate 
may be filled with nuts or 
candy, or oval ice cups of plain white paper may be placed 
inside and the ices served in them. 

If one can procure wire frames, or can make them, as 
one can do occasionally, she has a most helpful addition 
to her stock of materials. The Easter bell, the Easter 
egg, the spring bonnet which is used as a Jack Horner 


pai ty. 


Doll coachman and Bunny steed 
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a new gas stove, belongs, according to tradition, to the 
college girl; and the last cup and saucer of a toy tea set 
may be used, as a warning against spinsterhood, at the 
plate of an unquestionably popular girl. 

Toy carts of all sizes, from a three-inch tin afiair to 
a large express wagon, can be used as often as one finds a 
superfluous number about the house. The wheels and 
shafts may be wreathed with flowers, and the body filled 
with them, unless the load to be carried must have direct 
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Centerpiece of hen and chicks. Chicks to be distributed as favors 


pie, the basket to be filled with flowers, and the beehive 
may all be made over wire frames. These frames, as sold, 
are made of stout wire that is not easily crushed out of 
shape, and they may be kept and used from year to year, 
as the foundation for Easter decorations. The color and 
design of the covering may, of course, be changed each 
year, and the accompanying favors may be so varied as 
to give the effect of an entirely different arrangement as 
occasions demand. 
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New Suggestions for 
Darning 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


April, 1911 


CMT much needlework is done with 
the evident intent of putting into it a mini- 
mum expenditure of both thought and 
labor, and the results are obtained by a 
studied blending of colors and individual 
treatment of design. Each piece should 
be a part of the whole and should not 
asserting its right to be admired. ‘The immense 


stand out 
popularity of all forms of darning owes its development to 
the way in which it adapts itself to all kinds of 


decora- 
tive treatment. 

The designs for darning illustrated here mark a distinct 
development along the lines of simple broad effects, so much 
desired to-day in all forms of needlework. Most of the 
designs shown are carried out on gray, hand-woven linen. 
This comes fifteen inches wide; just the width for sideboard 
cloths and table runners. The material is most interesting 
both in weave and color. It is made from natural un- 
bleached flax and varies from light grayish tan to a warm 
light brown. It is often found in almost silver gray and is 
one of the most decorative materials for needlework to be 
obtained. The colors used to ornament this fabric should 
be soft dull tones of linen floss that harmonize with the 
natural gray of the linen. Outline and satin stitches are 
used to define the lines and masses very sharply, but the de- 
signs are wrought throughout in a simple darning stitch, 
taken in short uneven lengths parallel with the woof threads. 
The fabric is allowed to show through these stitches so that 
the design has the effect of being an integral part of the ma- 
terial, having almost the appearance of hand-weaving. The 
charm of this work lies in the shimmering jewel-like effect 
that is gained by allowing the ground material to show 
through in broken uneven 
spacings between the 
stitches. .It is worked in 
several colors—silver, blue 
and old rose, charmingly 


blended with soft, dull 
greens. There is a sug- 


gestion of the wings of a 
dragon-fly in this beautiful 
piece of needle craft. 
When hanging in a window 
with the light filtering 
through, the effect is most 
beautiful. 

The other curtain is 
made of brown homespun 
linen and is darned in a 
conventional figure in 
tobacco brown. The 
ground color is allowed to 
show through, giving it a 
translucent effect that is 
most decorative. 

The linen blotters vary 


somewhat from the other 


Some dainty workbags ornamented by darning 


pieces in the way they have been treated. The center blotter 
is outlined in gold cord, couched around the design. The 
darning is run up and down instead of horizontally, the 
usual way. It is worked in heavy green with a gold outline 
on the gray linen. The largest blotter is almost as much 
blanket stitch as darning, but a very bold effect is given to 
it by an outline of black silk worked in embroidery stitch. 
The Tussore silk chair back has an insertion of curtain net 
matching the ground work of the silk. "This is darned 
medieval pattern in old gold and is very quaint and some- 
what out of the ordinary. The little work bag of linen and 
silk is done in outline stitch and darning in several odd 
shades. We have seen another design on curtain net which 
showed a somewhat unique treatment of pillow lace and 
darning. The cushion was covered with old rose satin and 
the slip consisted of écru net ornamented with pillow lace 
and darning. All the threads ran horizontally and the 
ivory silk darning shimmered through the curtain net in a 
very attractive manner. The design was centered and con- 
sisted of a group of roses, one overlapping the other, with 
a few leaves suggested at the edges. 

One of the illustrations shows somewhat unique designs. 
They are made of coarse unbleached linen and the deco- 
ration has been impressed with a block print. This is only 
partly concealed by the darning and has a most unusual and 
pleasing effect. The chair back in green and old rose is 
extremely effective. This consists of darning outlined by 
chain stitch. The dark green lines in the background serve 
to throw in relief the old rose design. The other designs 
show a simple treatment for shaving-tidies. One is on ivory 
ground while the other is almost brown and worked en- 
tirely in dark tones. The sort of design suitable for darning 


differs considerably from 
all other kinds. In order 
to get broad, flat masses 


which go to bring about 
the right results, an in- 
dividual treatment is 


nec- 
essary. At the present 
time table runners are the 


latest cry in up-to-date 
needlework, and naturally 
a border treatment at 
either end is the most suit- 
able. Sometimes this is run 
entirely across, about six 
inches from each end and 
with a line at the top and 
bottom. 

The designs are usually 
based upon conventional- 
ized plant or insect motifs, 
but a good many are geo- 
metrical in their formation. 
Satin stitch and outline are 
used to define the lines and 
masses very sharply, but 
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A border of Japanese effect 


the designs themselves are worked in short darning stitch 
parallel with the woof threads. 

À very beautiful table runner consists of a dragon-fly de- 
sign. The upper and lower border lines are darned in a bril- 
liant blue floss interspersed with uneven threads of green. 
The legs of the insect are worked in green and the body in 
art stitch in both blue and green. The eyes and wings are 


A working bag 


A border of jewel-like effect 


effect and is significant of the exquisite coloring used in 
darning craft. 

When the design does not run right across the end, a 
very effective treatment is to outline the whole runner or 
sideboard cloth with hemstitch an inch and a-half at the 
sides and at least three inches wide at the ends. The design 
would look well with an upward growth of conventionalized 


Block printing is an important adjunct to 
decorative darning 


both composed of threads of green with a little blue intro- 
duced. The veinings of the wings are blue and green floss run 
alternately, with touches of old rose darned in the lower 
spaces of the lower part of the wing. The mixture of old 
rose, blue, and green, gives the effect of old Persian embroid- 
ery, and the sparkle given by the showing of the ground 
work through the uneven spaces left by the threads is won- 
derfully effective. Such a border has an almost jewel-like 


A cover for a stand, with a:darned 
border 


Table cloth with a decorative center for a 
small stand 


flowers and a few running lines to support it below, and 
tulips, poinsettis, crabapples, or water lilies are all suitable. 

Pure white is very effective on a creamy ground. Some 
people prefer white to using colors for table use. The 
round table center is always popular and lends itself to 
darning; the edge may be finished with a hand-made lace, or 
a tiny rolled hem on the upper side of the material, which 
is known as a peasant roll. 


Brown homespun linen is darned with 
brown; the design is conventional 
and effective 


Ivory Java canvas darned with three 


shades of delft blue 


An original treatment of darning. The 
loops are allowed to appear on 
the surface 
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Huckaback toweling is a delightful material to darn on as 
the weave is loose and the needle can be run on the surface, 
catching up every other group of threads. This method 
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two groups of threads makes the surface of interest. Our 
illustration shows ivory huckaback with stitches of 
three shades of delft blue. A departure from darning 
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Linen blotters and all kinds of little things can be ornamented by darning 


of darning can be done very rapidly. Huckaback has be- 
come so popular for darning uses that it can now be obtained 
in soft pastel shades for men's waistcoats, and écru, gray, 
and pale green as well as ivory are seen at fancy needlc- 
work stores. It is not necessary to have a design, for the 
fact of varying the length of the stitch by skipping one or 


is allowable, as featherboning and cross stitch look well 
with it. 

Exquisite bits of coloring, original designs and a variety 
of uses make darning one of the most effective needle crafts, 
requiring little time and skill, but a good deal of artistic 
perception to gain the desired results. 


Big Fir Trees of the Northwest 


IGN HF fir trees of the Pacific Northwest occa- 
K y sionally attain such proportions, especially 
in the territory near Puget Sound, that 
the stumps after the trees have been cut 
down are employed for novel purposes. 
In some portions of Washington one can 
see these huge stumps, which have been 
hollowed out and actually made into temporary homes for 
settlers. To make a 
stump house, it is 
only necessary to 
remove the mate- 
rial from the in- 
terior, leaving 
enough to form 
walls of suitable 
thickness. Then a 
roof of boards or 
shingles is put over 
the top of the 
stump, holes are cut 
for windows and 
doors, and the 
dwelling is practi- 
cally ready for oc- 
cupation. À number 
of these stumps 
have been used by 
settlers on what are 
called logged-of 
lands, until they 
have been enabled 


Stump of fir tree in Washington which shelters a family of five 


to construct larger and more convenient dwellings. After 
the stump home has been vacated, it is turned into a stable 
for the horses, or sometimes into an inclosure for chick- 
ens or hogs. 

Next to the big tree of California, or sequoia as it is 
termed by the scientists, the fir as found in Washington 
and Oregon has the largest diameter of any tree in America, 
and probably in the world. Some have been cut down 
which actually meas- 
ured 15 feet in 
diameter at the 
point where the in- 
cision was made. 
As they decay very 
rapidly after the 
timber has been re- 
moved, usually the 
interior can be hol- 
lowed out with little 
diffculty. S om e- 
times they are used 
for dancing plat- 
forms. Another 
custom is to turn 
the big stumps into 
plavgrounds for the 
children, who reach 
the top by pieces of 
wood nailed against 
the sides or by lad- 
ders, the latter be- 
ing easier of use. 
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The Japanese Garden in America 


By Phoebe Westcott Humphreys 


MHE ever-increasing demand for novelty in 
3 the ornamenting of country-seats has of 
late years led to pleasing results in the 
reproduction of the best types of 
Oriental gardens. Less than a decade 
ago an authority on landscape garden- 
ing lamented the fact that Americans 
are slow in appreciating the true art of gardening in re- 
gard to the idea of fitness and harmony in details, as evi- 
denced by Japanese landscape artists; and the statement 
was then made, that while there have been a few attempts 
at copying Japanese methods, there is not a genuine Japa- 
nese garden, constructed upon true Oriental principles, to 
be found upon any of our noted American country-seats. 
Now, all this has changed. Within the past few years many 
famous gardens have been constructed by competent Jap- 
anese craftsmen, who have given their entire lives to the 
study of the religious and symbolic, as well as the pictur- 
esque features of landscape gardening, and who have car- 
ried out with painstaking care upon Occidental acres the 
artistic details that have made Oriental gardens of world- 
wide fame. 

The study of Japanese manners and customs, of home 
decorations and gardening features, first became of promi- 
nent interest in this country in connection with the early 
world's fair. The Chicago fair of 1893 presented one of 
its most charming features in the form of a complete 
Japanese village, con- 
structed and ornamented 
with regard to all the tra- 
ditional details for which 
our Eastern neighbors are 
famous. Japanese villages 
then became the fad, not 
only for later "fairs," but 
Japanese tea-rooms and 
Japanese gardens on an 
elaborate scale were built 
as side attractions at fa- 
mous summer resorts; and 
an increasing interest in 
the quaint stone lanterns, 
the curiously dwarfed 
trees, the winding rock- 
bound waterways crossed 
by novel bridges, and all 
the significant details of 
garden accessories asso- 
ciated with traditional and 
legendary lore of the Jap- 
anese attracted the atten- 
tion of owners of splendid 
country-seats, who speedily 
demanded the services of 
Oriental landscape artists 
to thus decorate a portion 
of their extensive acres. 

In some instances, of 
late, Japanese gardens have 


been transplanted bodily 
from a summer resort 
(where they have flour- 


ished for a time and then 


Dwarf trees and water-worn rocks cover the little islands 


became unprofitable) to decorate a home-garden of an 
enthusiastic nature student, as in the case of the quaint 
and charming bit of old Japan now owned by Mr. Mat- 
thias Homer. In other instances, the owners of still more 
extensive acres have not only employed famous Japanese 
artists to lay out ideal gardens, but they have themselves 
become interested in importing the dwarfed and curiously 
stunted and gnarled old trees direct from the mother coun- 
try to decorate their unique gardens. Mr. Charles Pilling 
was one of the first to follow this fad, and the century- 
old pines, and many novel plants and trees measuring only 
a foot or two in height and numbering their years by cen- 
turies, now decorate his Japanese garden nook imported 
by himself. Again, the owners of extensive country-seats 
have. given all the details of importing the paraphernalia 
and the construction of their Oriental gardens to the care 
of the Japanese craftsmen who excel in this work, while 
taking an intense personal intérest in all the details of 
their new possessions, growing from year to year, like the 
garden of Mr. Louis Burk, in which he has watched the 
tedious process of construction for three years or more with 
ever-increasing delight (though not taking any direct part 
in its construction) and who is now planning to greatly 
increase its area. There is a fourth class who own won- 
derful Japanese gardens, who look upon them simply as an 
additional attraction for decorating a portion of their 
ample areas, and after being assured that the garden build- 

ing is under the supervision 


of a practical Japanese 
artist, who will “do the 
thing up right," they give 


no further concern to this 
than they do to the Italian 
gardens and other formal 
gardens that are appropri- 
ately placed on various se- 
cluded portions of their 
grounds. But no matter 
what the object that influ- 
enced the owner to include 
Japanese gardening in deco- 
rating his home grounds, 
the interest thus evidenced 
has grown until many are 
becoming familiar with the 
true art of gardening in 


Japan. 
There is stil another 
class of enthusiasts upon 


this subject who have at- 
tempted to build their own 
Oriental gardens, fashioned 
after those that they have 
studied on their travels in 
Japan, or by studying the 
models already established 
in this country; but in 
every instance it is noted 
that such gardens fail to be 
successful unless one under- 
stands the seemingly end- 
less details that govern true 
Oriental gardening. It is 
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safer if one would have it constructed on cor- 
rect lines, to give the building of even the tini- 
est Japanese garden into the care of a native 
craftsman. 

The American- Japanese gardens, which pre- 
sent interesting studies in various sections of 
the country to-day, almost invariably include 
numerous flowers with their manifold orna- 
mental accessories—the Japanese azaleas, the 
dwarfed plum trees and many novel water 
plants being the prime favorites; but travelers 
in Japan frequently note the fact that the na- 
tive gardens are not necessarily flower gardens, 
neither are they always made for the purpose 
of cultivating plants. In nine cases out of ten 
there is nothing in the smaller plots to resemble 
a flower-bed. Some gardens may contain 
merely a sprig of green; some (although these 
are exceptional) have nothing green at all, 
and consist entirely of rocks, pebbles and sand. 
Neither does the Japanese garden require any 
fixed allowance of space; it may cover one or 
many acres; it may be only ten feet square; it 
may, in extreme cases, be much less, and be con- 
tained in a curiously shaped, shallow, carved 
box set on a veranda, in which are created 
tiny hills, microscopic ponds and rivulets 
spanned by tiny humped bridges, while queer, 
wee plants represent trees, and curiously 
formed pebbles stand for rocks. But on what- 
ever scale, all true Japanese gardening is land- 
scape gardening; that is, it is a living model 
of an actual Japanese landscape. 

It is an exceptional privilege to study at first- 
hand the significance of all the details that go 
to make up the true Japanese gardens, which 
have now become the fad in this country. I 
have been informed by an excellent authority 
on the subject that ' 'through long accumulation 
of traditional methods, the representation of 
natural features in a garden model has come 
to be a highly conventional expression, like all 
Japanese art; and the Japanese garden bears 
somewhat the same relation to an actual land- 
scape that a painting of a view of Fuji-yama 
by the wonderful Hokusai does to the actual 
scene—it is a representation based upon actual 
and natural forms, but so modified to accord 
with accepted canons of Japanese art, so full of 
mysterious symbolism only to be understood by 
the initiated, so expressed, in a word, in terms 
of the national artistic conventions, that it costs 
the Western mind long study to learn to appre- 
ciate its full beauty and significance. 

"Suppose, to take a specific example, that in 
the actual landscape upon which the Japanese 
gardener chose to model his design, a pine tree 
grew upon the side of a hill. Upon the side 
of a corresponding artificial hill in his garden 
he would, therefore, plant a pine, but he would 
not clip and trim its branches to imitate the 
shape of the original, but, rather, satisfied that 
by so placing i it he had gone far enough toward 
the imitation of Nature, he would clip his gar- 
den pine to make it correspond as closely as 
circumstances might permit, with a conventional 
ideal pine tree shape, as though buffeted and 
gnarled by the fierce winds of centuries." 

These native craftsmen will also assure the 
owners of the gardens they are constructing 
that there are ideal shapes not only for the 
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pines, but also for the mountains, lakes, water- 
falls, stones, and numerous other accessories; 
and it is of the utmost importance that the gar- 
dener should take cognizance of a multitude of 
religious and ethical conventions in working 
out his design. They call attention to the fact 
that the streams must follow certain cardinal 
directions, that the nine spirits of the Buddhist 
pantheon must be symbolized in the number and 
disposition of the principal rocks. That the 
trees and stones must be carefully studied as to 
their relations to each other and to the general 
garden.scheme, and only such combinations 
made as are regarded as "fortunate." And woe 
to the unhappy gardener who does not care- 
fully study their symbolic relations and who 
carelessly introduces what is considered an un- 
lucky combination. 

So conscientious are the Oriental garden 
builders that they give the same care in regard 
to symbolic details to their “foreign” land- 
scape construction on American country-seats, 
as in their native country. No matter what the 
size, form or finish—whether it is large or 
small, mountainous or flat, rough or elaborate 
—the true landscape garden must be made to 
contain, in some form, rocks and water and 
vegetation, in connection with various architec- 
tural accessories in the form of indispensable 
lanterns, bridges and stepping-stones, while, in 
the more elaborate gardens are introduced pa- 
godas,  water-basins, tea-houses, boundary 
fences, or hedges of bamboo, and fancifully 
roofed gateways. 

The careful distribution of garden vegeta- 
tion is considered quite as important as the ar- 
rangement of the principal rocks and stones 
and the contours of land and water. The East- 
ern travelers who have taken cognizance only 
of the grounds of the larger temples of Japan 
will probably fail to realize the significance of 
tree grouping in regulation landscape garden- 
ing. In the temple gardens, groves and ave- 
nues of trees are frequently planted in rows, 
with the same formality adopted in Western 
gardens, while in the true landscape gardens 
such formal arrangements are never resorted 
to. Not only are the trees arranged in open 
and irregular groups instead of being planted in 
rows—when several are planted together—but 
the rules for planting these clumps or groups 
are rigidly determined. To the uninitiated it 
is dificult to understand just why these tree 
clumps must be disposed in double, triple or 
quadruple combinations, while these combina- 
tions may be again regrouped according to 
recognized rules based upon contrasts of form, 
line and color of foliage; but all these rules are 
understood and most carefully adhered to by 
the student of Japanese garden craft. And it 
is found on comparing the grouping of tiny 
dwarfed trees of miniature gardens with the 
arrangement in larger spaces, that the same 
rules have been followed. 

The disposition and the use of the various 
architectural accessories of the garden is also 
formally regulated, and the variety in garden 
building is found mainly in the form of these 
accessories, as the pagodas, lanterns, water- 
basins, wells and bridges are fashioned in many 
curious and beautiful designs, while the enclo- 
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sures on the form of unique fencing of reeds, bamboo and 
twigs present many pleasing forms and combinations. 

The famous Japanese landscape gardens that have been 
established on American. country-seats have been sufficiently 
large to give a fairly good idea of Oriental landscape gar- 
dening on an extensive scale, and yet there is no reason w hy 
the owners of city homes with small backyards enclosed by 
ugly, high board-fences should not have them transformed 
by a bit of Japanese magic. Professor Morse tells, in his 
talks on the Japanese, of how they utilize the smallest areas 
of ground for garden effects. “I recall an example," he 
says, “of a cheap inn, where I was forced to take a meal or 
go hungry until late at night. The immediate surroundings 
indicated poverty, the house itself being poorly furnished, 
the mats hard and uneven, and the attendants very cheaply 
dressed. In the room where our meal was served there was 
a circular window through which could be seen a curious 
stone lantern and a pine tree, the branches of which 
stretched across the opening, while beyond, a fine view of 
some high mountains was to be had. From where we sat on 
the mats there were all the evidences of a fine garden out- 
side; and wondering how so poor a house could sustain so 
fine a garden, I went to the window to investigate. What 
was my surprise to find that the extent of ground from which 
the lantern and pine tree sprung was just three feet in width! 
Then came a low, board-fence, and beyond this stretched 
the rice-fields of a neighboring farmer. At home such a strip 
of land would, in all likelihood, have been the receptacle for 
broken glass and tin-cans and a thoroughíare for erratic 
cats; here, however, everything was clean and neat—and 
this narrow plot of ground, good for no other purpose, had 
been utilized solely for the benefit of the room within." 

There is no reason why the smallest of these backyard 
gardens should lack any of the indispensable accessories, for 
all may be reproduced on a miniature scale. In fact, a great 
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majority of city homes in Japan have very little more scope 
for their gardening than that contained in the brick-paved 
or cemented space back of the average city homes of 
America ; and yet travelers in Japan, who have had access to 
private dwelling-places in the cities, as well as to the public 
inns, tell of wonderful "toy-gardens" in which nothing is 
lacking in Oriental completeness—there is a little artificial 
lake of pellucid brightness, a little artificial waterfall fit for 
a naiad’s fountain, both fed by a little sandy-bottomed brook 
or conduit of clear, spring water; a cluster of little islands 
(one of them, perhaps, shaped like a tortoise) affording 
opportunities for impossible quaint little stone bridges, 
circle-backed, horseshoe-backed, or flat slabs of pretentious 
size, and every member of the cluster with its little stone 
pagoda, its quaint daimio-lantern, its toy shrine, or the fan- 
tastic bits of rock for which the Japanese pay such extrava- 
gant prices. 

On the artificial promontories will stand maples—plain 
maples, copper maples, pink maples, variegated maples—all 
within the fine splintery-leaf of the Japanese maples, trained 
into whimsical shapes, though not so whimsical as the fir 
trees (matsuji) which rival the box-hedge peacocks and 
other armorial bearings in old English baronial gardens. In 
the garden of the “Golden Pavilion” (Kinkakuji) at 
Kyoto, there is a fir tree tortured into the similitude of a 
junk in full sail; and every tiny garden will display some 
strikingly unique form of twisted and stunted pine tree. 
Where the stream runs into a little lake, there will be a bed 
of stately purple iris, and built out into it on piles, or span- 
ning a narrow arm as a covered bridge, a wistaria arbor, 
with long, purple blooms reaching down to the water in the 
springtime. The wild wistaria, which grows profusely in 
Japan, is one of the favorite garden flowers, and it is one 
that should figure prominently in the city gardens of this 
country, one that would give constant delight. 


Symbolical rocks are as important as lanterns in the Japanese garden 
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GA HE decoration of pottery by means of col- 
MW ored clays is capable of so much variety 
and yields such easy harmonies in color 
as to immediately commend itself to the 
worker in the studio. From time to time 
new methods of application have been 
found, the faience of Haviland, Rock- 
wood pottery, Moorcroft's Florian and the charming crea- 
tions in pâte-sur-pâte by Solon and others, which have been 
hailed as something new, but the prototype of them all is 
the old slip painting of the Romans and of the medieval 
English potter. 

The condition of the clay piece to be decorated is most 
important. It should be just hard enough to enable you 
to handle it carefully without putting it out of shape. If 
used any harder than this the colored slips used in its 
decoration will peel off in the firing. It is essential to suc- 
cess to keep it in this condition until completely finished. 
This may be done by wrapping in damp cloths when not 
in use, or better by keeping it in a "damp box." This can 
easily be constructed with very little trouble or expense 
by taking a box, driving in on both bottom and sides small 
nails or tinned tacks, leaving the heads projecting. Cover 
both bottom and sides with plaster of Paris, from one to 
one and a half inches thick accord- 
ing to size of box, for which the 
projecting nails form an anchor- 
age. Treat the cover in the same 
way and as soon as the plaster is 
set your box is ready for use and 
needs only an occasional sprink- 
ling with water to keep the plas- 
ter moist. 

The colored slips are prepared 
by mixing certain proportions of 
metallic oxides or  underglaze 
colors with white clay, and must 
shrink during the firing in equal 
ratio with the body. The first 
requisite is a white base, which can 
be compounded as follows: 


Ball Clay ......... 33 parts 
China Clay ....... 2814 parts 
FM erret I4 parts 
Cornish Stone ..... 1974 parts 
Feldspar ......... S parts 

IOO parts 


This will mature at cone r, as 
low a heat as is desirable to use 
to insure the ware holding water. 
When this has been prepared and 
lawned, dry it out on plaster bats 
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Home-Made Pottery—Ill 


By W. P. Jervis 
Illustrations by E. M. Harlow 


Suggestion for a flower pot, tobacco jar, and a 
candlestick 
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or in molds, so that it can be accurately weighed. Before 
trying to decorate any pieces it is best to make trials of 
the colors you intend using, so that the effect of both the 
glaze and the firing on them may be accurately judged. 

In preparing colored slips, first grind the colorant in a 
stone mortar and add it in the proportions given to the 
white clay, and stir thoroughly so as to obtain an intimate 
mix. Pass through a 120 mesh lawn and any residue re- 
maining on the lawn must be again ground in the mortar 
so that the whole will pass through the lawn. Leave it 
to settle, until after pouring off the water you have a slip 
of about the consistency of cream, and it is then ready 
for use. 

Coloring matter is added in the following proportions: 


Dark blue ...15 parts white clay, 1 part oxide of cobalt 
2. Peacock. blue ..25 parts white clay, 1 part oxide of cobalt 
3. Light blue ...35 parts white clay, 1 part oxide of cobalt 


The cobalt cannot be too finely ground, as otherwise it 
will show in flecks of darker color, occasionally not an 
objection for grounds. The only remedy is to grind and 
lawn again. These three blues can all be improved by 
slightly reducing the quantity of cobalt and about doubling 
the difference with underglaze peacock and mat blue, ac- 
cording to tint required. No. r, for 
instance, is considerably improved 
by adding green and mat blue as 
follows: 


4. Dark blue, 25 parts white, 1 1⁄4 
parts oxide of cobalt, 1⁄4 part 
French green, 1⁄4 part mat blue. 
Greens can be formed from 

either oxide of copper or 

chrome: 

5. Chrome green, 714 parts white 
clay, 1 part oxide of chrome. 

6. Blue green, 8 parts white clay, 
34 part oxide of chrome, '4 
part oxide of cobalt. 

7. Pearl green, 20 parts white 
clay, % part oxide of chrome, 
1⁄4 part peacock blue, 74 part 
mat blue. 

8. Copper green, 20 parts white 
clay, 1⁄4 part oxide of copper. 


Oxide of chrome cannot be 
mixed with brown, yellow or or- 
ange, and any attempt to do so will 
result in failure. 

The brush, also, must be kept 
perfectly clean. 


9. Black, 15 parts-white clay, 1 
part underglaze black. 
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10. Chocolate brown, 10 parts white clay, 34 part under- 
glaze golden brown, 1⁄4 part part underglaze black. 

11. Red brown, 10 parts white clay, 1 part underglaze 
golden brown. 

Hancock's Worcester black is the 
safest to use. 

12. Fawn, 20 parts white clay, 1⁄4 
part black oxide of mangan- 
ese. 

Darker tints by increasing the 
manganese. 

This palette is sufficiently large 
for general purposes, and is cap- 
able of considerable extension. 

These slips will agree in shrink- 
age with the red clay previously 
mentioned, but as these red clays 
vary considerably it would, per- 
haps, be best to make the ware 
itself of the same white clay as the 
slips are formed from. 

For your trials of color make 
a tile about eight inches long on 
which paint strokes of all your 
colors, numbering them to corre- 
spond with the formula for 
the same. At the same time it 
will give an added interest if you make a few small pieces, 
either square tiles or vases, of very simple design not more 
ornate than those suggested here. A little trouble taken 
now will save a good deal of time later on. The slips for 
painting should be soft enough to be easily worked on the 
palette with the brush. 

Use flat sable brushes for the larger spaces, and 
pointed ones for lines or small spaces. With the end of 
the brush lift up from the palette as much color as you 
can, apply it to the desired spot and smooth it down with 
the tip, not the side, of the brush. If the result is not 
sufficiently thick allow it to set and then apply a second 
coat. The color should be distinctly raised from the sur- 
face. The brush soon clogs with color and must be fre- 
quently rinsed out in water. One color can be superim- 
posed on another, light on dark or dark on light, and will 
kill, not mix with, the color beneath. A light color on a 
dark one is a good test as to whether you have attained the 
desired strength, and only after the glaze is fired can you 
be sure of this. We re- 
peat that the great desid- 
eratum in this slip painting 
is that the color must be 
thick enough to form a clay 
body of itself and be evenly 
applied, whether in one 
mass or in a number of 
successive coats. 

If you desire to cover 
first the whole piece with 
a ground, this can be done 
in several ways. The best 
and quickest is by dipping. 
A sufficient quantity of the 
desired color must be pre- 
pared so that the whole 
piece can be immersed in it. 
To do this successfully is 
rather a delicate operation, but with a little practice can 
soon be successfully accomplished. The manner of hand- 
ling depends much on the shape. If by putting one hand in- 
side and spreading out the fingers you can easily lift it 
up and down, it is a simple matter to immerse it in the 
colored slip. Let the immersion and withdrawal be done 


Designs of pottery made at home 


Some simple designs for jars and vases 
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as quickly as possible, being careful not to allow any of 
the slip to get inside the piece, for it may cause the piece 
to collapse. Have ready a plaster bat on which to 
place it and leave it there until it hardens so that by touch- 
ing it you do not disturb the color. 
If it happens that the slip has not 
quite reached the top it is practical 
to take the plaster bat in one 
hand, reverse it, and dip the top in 
the slip, as the color will give suf- 
ficient adhesion to allow the piece 
to be inserted. But this can only be 
done when the bat is small enough 
to be held in the outstretched 
hngers. Wide-mouthed pieces re- 
quire the use of both hands, two 
hngers of each hand being placed 
directly inside, while a little pres- 
sure can be brought to bear against 
the resisting slip by the thumbs and 
little fingers resting on the edge. 
Practice holding the piece until you 
feel you can safely lift it up and 
down before dipping in the slip. 
You can obtain very nice streaks 
or runnings of other colors by 
placing on the ground slip small 
quantities of other colors, which should be floated on 
so as to rest on the top; on withdrawal these colors will 
attach themselves to the piece. Always be sure the slip 
is well stirred or the edge of the piece will be thin. A 
ground can also be put on with a brush or small sponge, 
the latter giving a granulated surface, often very effective. 
In both cases care must be taken to have a good body of 
color all over. There is another way in which a ground 
can be applied as follows: Before casting the ware fill 
the mold with a colored slip, allow it to remain there until 
there is about one-sixteenth of an inch adhering to the 
sides of the mold, empty it out and so soon as it is a little 
dry complete the casting with ordinary clay. The objec- 
tion to this is that unless the mold is very perfectly made, 
the piece may very easily be marred while being trimmed. 

From the simple experiments and trials here indicated 
the way has been paved for more important work. We 
urge the adoption of a conventional rather than a natural 
style of decoration. You may attain distinction in the one, 
it is not possible in the 
other, for pottery is not a 
material to paint on, whilst 
it is pre-eminently suitable 
for decoration. One more 
word: Try to make shapes 
for a purpose. If for 
flowers they should suggest 
almost at sight the particu- 
lar class for which they are 
intended. Jugs should be 
wide enough to allow of 
easy cleaning, should pour 
well, and the handle must 
be so placed as to balance 
perfectly; candlesticks firm 
at the base, the nozzle the 
proper size and large 
enough to catch the running 
wax; tobacco jars wide enough to allow the pipe to be 
easily filled, and so on. The useless vase of our grand- 
mothers is no longer tolerated. To-day we demand articles 
of utility which shall also satisfy our aesthetic feelings. 
The illustration shows how well these slip-painted pieces 
adapt themselves to the surroundings of an ordinary room. 
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Semi-double Shasta daisy 


(GZSSMHE chronology of the Burbank creations 
| and ameliorations has never been pub- 
lished. In presenting this, the reader 
should be informed that these survivors 
of their producer's rigid exactions have 
received during their history two and 
sometimes three names. At first they 
were merely numbered, separated from their companions 
by an epithet, or nicknamed for field reference. Then, 
when proven, they were given in the bulletins less domestic 
and unscientific designation; as at christening in the Ro- 
man Catholic communion a saint's name is given to the 
child. Finally, when turned over to the nurseryman for 
distribution, he gives them in his catalogue more high 
sounding and generally more assuring titles, for which the 
originator is mistakenly held responsible by the public. For 
instance, that latest-appearing culture—now in controversy 


(SEAS 


—the cross of the African 
stubble-berry (Solanum gui- 
neuse) with the Pacific coast 


(S. villosum) was called the 
"Sunberry" when it was gradu- 
ated from the experiment 
grounds. It came advertised 
to the public as the ‘‘Wonder- 
berry." 

The registry begins in 1873, 
when Mr. Burbank, then 24, 
answered the demand for a po- 
tato which should yield 200 
bushels to the acre, with the 
famous  seedling from the 
"Early Rose" (itself from seed 
of a garnet Chile plant) which 
at once gave a yield of 435; 
bushels, and has since produced 
525 bushels. With its pro- 
ceeds, $125, Mr. Burbank ar- 
rived in Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia, in October, 1875. Five 
years of severe ordeal, poverty, 
starvation, discouragement 
well-nigh fatal awaited him. 
At last he was able to buy four 
acres of the soil for which he 
had crossed the continent. His 
own words are: 

"In 1880 I began paying 
especial attention to the Rubus 
family. I had in my collection of blackberries and rasp- 
berries nearly all the popular varieties. In 1883 I began 
crossing. In 1884 I had about 60 hybrids, the first ever 
produced. The next season more "Apu trials 
made with many new subjects.’ 
acres, home land.) "From hybrid idi of the third gen- 


were 


Luther Burbank’s | 
Wonderful Work in 


Horticulture 


By Charles J. Woodbury 


Luther Burbank 


April, 1911 


Branch of sunberry plant 


eration, I obtained black, red and yellow raspberries, white, 
black, red and pink blackberries, in every possible combina- 
tion of sizes, colors, qualities and flavors. Many were 
totally barren, some with long trailing vines, some 
stiff and upright as a currant bush; some thorny, others as 
free from thorns as currants; still others producing leaves, 
flowers and fruit perpetually. Then there were others 
growing into canes 3 to 4 inches in circumference, others 
20 feet long on the ground or straight 10 feet high. But 
from all these were presented more radical improvements 
in blackberries and raspberries than had been obtained for 
eighteen centuries." 

The list of the main species incorporated to establish 
these hybrids is too long to print. The photographs of the 
leaves of different individuals show remarkable variations 
and eccentricity, a few offering but a single leaf, or leaves, 
as reticulate as ferns; many profuse and palmate. The 
results in their entirety made 
the scientific botanists’ barriers 
between species and varieties, 
to use the audacious horticul- 
turists’ word, “wobble.” 

1884 witnessed the an- 
nouncement of the “Japanese 
Golden Mayberry" and the 
“Primus.” The distinction of 
the former was that it led far 
in advance the berry season, the 
earliest raspberry known, ripe 
while yet the standards were 
well-nigh dormant. It was a 
blend of the Cuthbert with : 
diminutive variety of Rubus 
palmatus, characterized by Mr. 
Burbank as “one of the most 
worthless, tasteless, dingy, yel- 
low berries I have ever seen." 
'The new fruit is large, sweet, 
glossy, semi-translucent, grow- 
ing on bushes resembling trees, 
six to eight feet high. The 
Primus is now grown exten- 
sively in semi-tropical climates, 
thriving especially in the Philip- 
pines. It ripens a month be- 
fore either of its parents, the 
wild dewberry (Rubus ursinus ) 
and the Siberian (X Rubus 
cratoegifolius). It produces a 
large and perfectly black fruit in abundance, a distinct new 
race of the garden berry. The seedlings of this pioneer 
have — their places as standards in various localities. 

In 1886 the experiments had become more extensive. 
He was crossing the Satsuma and other Japanese plums 
with the Eastern, European and California, Nevada and 
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À new flowering allium 


“Satsuma,” ^ “Botan,” “Chabot,” “Long 
Fruit," "Maru," and six other varieties under 
numbers as received from his collectors. The 
last four of these were named by P. J. Berck- 
mans, of Augusta, Ga., president of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society. Prof. L. H. Bailey 
named the “Berckman,” “Humi,” "Blood," 
"Willard." .:891 also saw the delivery to 
fruitgrowers of the “Phenomenal” berry, 
which has since made half-acres more profit- 
able than farms. 

In the exhibition of the California Floral 
Society, 1892, the prominent feature was Bur- 
bank's new Gladiolus, the “California,” a 
large double flower with a solid cone of blos- 
som, 5% inches expanse of petals clustered 
on stiff, compact low-growing stems, flowering 
so profusely as to hide the stem on all sides. 
Compared with the thinly scattered blossoms 
on but one side of the weak-stemmed ordinary 
flower, it looked like a new race. It came 


Oregon natives, many of which in size and clustering growth from the common Gardanensis type as a basis with bulbs 
are grapes, rather than plums. “Some of them are of very from South Africa; and is so vital that even in the scorch- 
little value," remarked Mr. Burbank, "having an unpleas- ing sun and wind of inland California, the last flower to 


antly bitter taste, reminding one of the eastern 
cranberry." The famous walnut hybrids are 
now under culture. 

But, important as these successes were, they 
were only in a way by-products. Mr. Bur- 
bank's main business had been to entrench and 
establish himself. To this end, he had built 
up the largest and best-stocked nursery west 
of the Mississippi. For years he had resumed 
the habit begun as a boy on his fragment of 
soll at his home in Lunenberg, Mass., of tak- 
ing the premiums at the State and county 
fairs; and his reputation for integrity and lib- 
erality in dealing was fully substantiated. In 
1888 he sold one-half of his nursery (which 
was yielding a clear profit of $10,000 per an- 
num) for $13,000, and focused on his life 
work the far less promising venture of plant- 
breeding. He purchased the large experiment 
grounds at Sebastopol. 

The ennobling of the plum, stands perhaps 


aj “y 
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foremost in Mr. Burbank's work; and the Gigantic platystemon, native cream: cup of California, greatly improved 


year (1890-1891) developed the first 


twelve of the new varieties which were to distinguish it. bloom on the stalk finds the first unwithered. The same 
They were the “Burbank,” so named by Prof. H. E. Vande- year “Hale,” and “Abundance,” the latter so named from 
man, of the United States Department of Agriculture; its ropes of fruit and afterward renamed “Alhambra,” 


Burbank's new rosy-crimson chives, showing astonishing blooming qualities 


and the first perfect freestone of Japanese 
blood were added to the list of plums. In 
June, 1893, was published the now historic 
"New Creations." The stir this pamphlet 
made was,ainjediate: and far reaching. Its 
bold claimtthat'the:new fruits and flowers it 


described ‘would "iHevitably displace present 
standards; t extensive biological knowledge 


it displayedésits high scientific character and 
the grace and dignity of its style, ushered it 
into an*appreciation quite outside of the at- 
tention "usually. accorded to the presentations 
of plant"growers. ‘It was sought by students 
of plant science; received the indorsement of 
the authèsities; was adopted as a class book 
in universities of this country and abroad. Its 
singular illustrations from actual photographs 
were convincing of its statement that “the life 
forces of plants may be combined and guided 
to produce results not hitherto imagined," and 
that “we are now standing at the gateway of 
scientific horticulture.’ Among the new 
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fruits it presented, 
now prominent, were 
the "Perfection" (the 


preent popular 
"Wickson"),  ''Dela- 
ware, “Shipper,” 


“Gold,” with as many 
more hybrid and 
cross-bred plums; the 
“Eureka,” “Dictator,” 
“Paradox,” “October 
Giant,” “Autumn 
King," with other ber- 
ries and crosses; the 
peach x almond, x 
Japan plum, x Chick- 
asaw, x apricot; the almond x 


same, pyrus japonica x quince; quince x crabapple; Chi- 


nese quince x apple and 
others. Then there were 
shown seedlings of the new 
“Seckel Pear”; five new 
quinces, including the famous 
“Childs” and Van Deman; 
new potatoes, one of them 
the peculiar “Aerial”; the 
begonia-leaved squash and 
the cross-bred tomatoes. The 
dozen new roses and as many 
"Silver-Lining" poppy, a new 
myrtle; hybrid clematis; hybrid 
nicotianas, and a new family 
which the author names “Nico- 
tunia," a union of large flower- 
ing nicotianas with petunias; 
new ampelopsis veitchi; wax 
myrtle; seedling tigridias; new 
cannas, arums, amaryllis, bro- 
dias, aquilegias, asters, etc. 
The frontispiece is a photo- 
graph of leaves from the new 
walnuts, Juglans . Californica 
x J Regia and Juglans nigra x 
Californica. A magnificent 
row of the first lines the 
roadway in front of the Bur- 
bank home gardens. The trees 
are twice the size of the ordi- 


nary walnut at double their years. 
fast as the combined growths of both parents. 


produces . prolifically 
nuts three times the 
bulk of the ordinary 
American or Cali 
fornia varieties. 
With these is an- 
nounced the Japan 
Mammoth Chest- 
nuts, since named 
the “Hall.” 

1894, second edi- 
tion of “New Crea- 
tions." Announce- 
ment of the cross- 
bred Japan plum 
“Prolific,” finest of 
the first crosses. Ap- 
pear, also the cross- 
bred white black- 
berry "Iceberg," the 
blackberry-raspberry 


Feijoa sellowiana A new loquat 


Japan plum; apricot x the 


Stoneless prunes 


Wickson 


flower lists include half a 
more callas and lilies; the 


View of the home ground in Santa Rosa 


They grow twice as are issued. 


The latter 


Native California golden-leafed chestnut 


and Satsuma) 
and the third and the fourth editions of “New Creations." 
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hybrids, "Humboldt," 


and "Paradox," a new 
race of clematis; new 
callas; "Snowdrift"and 
“Fragrance,” Ostrich 
Plume, Waverly, 
Double Jackmaurie 
and Sanguinosa types, 
seedlings of Pyrus 
Japonica, and the new 
rose, “‘Peachblow.” 
1895, a group of 
hybrid lilies and the 
"Burbank" and “Tar- 
rytown" cannas are 
announced; also the 


“Apple,” “America,” “Chaleo,” “Bartlett,” “Shiro” and 
“October Purple” plums, the last a cross of Satsuma and a 


Japanese seedling, the “Giant” 
prune and three new chestnut 
seedlings, ‘‘Coe,” “McFar- 
land,” and “Hale,” offspring 
of the Japan Mammoth. 

No more introductions 
were made until 1898-1899, 
when appeared the '*Climax" 
and "Sultan" (cross of 

plums, the pineapple quince 


1900, Mr. Burbank's substi- 
tute for the French prune, 
the "Sugar" prune as given to 
the market. Since known as 
"Splendor," the original name 
is derived from the proportion 
of sugar in the fruit, 24 per 
cent.; the French variety car- 
rying 18%. It has displaced 
the French variety, which had 
been the only reliance of fruit 
growers. Appear also this year 
the new winter apple Graven- 
stein type; other hybrid plums; 
the "Oriental" poppy, hybrid 
tigridias and clematis, and a 
new canna of the Crazy type. 

1901, fifth edition of “New 
Creations" and a supplement 


Announcements are made of the “First” and 
"Combination" plums (this is a cross of 8 varieties). 


1902, publication 
of “Fundamental 
Principles of Plant 
Breeding.” 

1904, introductions 
of plums, a rhubarb 
and three strains of 
the Shasta daisy. 

190$ was a year 
of flower novelties. 

1906, 1907, ap- 
pear four new plums, 
and a union of plum 
and apricot. 

He has since at- 
tained many new cul- 
tures, the latest an 
evening primrose, 
all a credit to his 
horticultural skill 
and perseverance. 
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A Novel Rain-Water Collector 


By A. Gradenwitz 


u WING to the increasing adoption of water 


works, the rain-water collectors, which 
were once so much in favor, have been 
somewhat neglected. Still, such devices 


could do far better service than might be 
supposed at first sight. Especially in the 
open country, and even in small townships 
where water works do not pay, they would enable anybody 
to secure his own drinking and washing water for consump- 
tion. It 1s a well-known fact that rain-water is of absolute 
purity and far softer than any other water. On account of 
not being in contact with the ground it is practically free 
from microbes and accordingly most recommendable from 
a hygienic point of view. If in spite of these obvious ad- 
vantages, its use now is generally discarded, it is mainly 
due to the impurities which attach to the collector, and thus 
indirectly introduced into water of so excellent a quality. 
In fact, on dripping from the roof, the water is bound to 
become mixed with dust and 
all kinds of animal and 
vegetable waste matter, so 
that the liquid at first col- 
lected not only is unsuitable 
for use, but infects the after 
rainfall. 

A French inventor, Mr. 
G. H. Munier, at Ciboure, 
has designed a rain-water 
collector, which supplies an 
excellent drinking and wash- 
ing water without any de- 
cantation, filtering or chem- 
ical cleaning. 

The apparatus, as shown 
in the diagram, comprises 
two vessels, viz., the drink- 
ing water vessel A and the 
impure-water vessel B, above which is arranged a trough 
C tilting round the pivot T. At the end D of the trough 
the rod of a float F is fixed, dipping into the vessel B. 

As the rain-water coming from the eaves H flows down 
the trough C, it at first enters the vessel B, which is still 
empty, so that the float rests on its bottom. As this vessel 


Position of the pipes before the rain 


then is gradually filled, the float, and along with it the 
trough C, will rise continually, until the trough is tilted 
round the central pivot so as to point towards the drinking 
water vessel A. All the subsequent precipitation then flows 
into this vessel, and as the roof has been washed clean in 
the meantime, it can be used immediately for drinking or 
for washing purposes. 

As the water dropping from the roof could carry along 
foreign objects, the mouth of the trough C is closed by a 
piece of metal gauze. Moreover, before entering the 
clean water vessel, the water has to pass through some 
kind of funnel consisting of a box filled with gravel, and 
finally the whole tilting trough is covered with metal gauze. 

The apparatus should obviously be adjusted in accor- 
dance with the amount to be collected in the dirty or waste 
water vessel. 'The actual condition of the roof, and the 
kind and degree of its impurities should therefore be ac- 
counted for in each case. According to experiments 
made by the inventor a min- 
imum of 4 liters (1.05 gal- 
lons) per square meter 
(10.76 square feet) is re- 
quired under the most favor- 
able, and 6-10 liters (1.6-2.6 
gallons) under the most un- 
satisfactory circumstances. 

In order to account for any 
interruption in the rain-fall, 
which is liable to give rise to 
a renewed deposit of dirt, a 
cock discharging the water in 
drops is arranged at the bot- 
tom of the unclean water ves- 
sel, the rate of flow being so 
caleulated that only the 
amount corresponding to the 
possible impurities flows out 
each day. A modified apparatus represented herewith 
comprises a funnel catching the water as it drops from the 
roof and directing it towards a dirty-water vessel with the 
float. As soon as enough water has flown out to wash off 
any impurities, the float will direct the lower opening of 
the funnel towards the clean-water vessel. 
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Showing the pipes during the rain 
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A rain-water collector in the Pyrenees Another kind of rain-water collector 
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Fig. 1—Simplicity is the keynote of the exterior design of this house 


A Concrete. City the by Sea 


A Group of White Stucco Houses with Red Tiled Roof 


By John F. Springer 


= ONCRETE is by no means a new material. 
It was used by the ancient Romans. And 
there are examples of concrete construc- 
tion scattered about Europe which are 
undoubtedly quite old. But there are con- 
cretes and concretes. A modern concrete 
consists of three solid ingredients: Port- 
land cement, sand, and broken rock or an equivalent. It 
is hoped that this material is as durable as the more ancient 
article. And there is some warrant for this. It will be seen 
at once that indestructibility is a wonderfully attractive 
quality in a building material. When we combine with this 
reasonableness of first cost, we do not have to go much 
further, perhaps, to understand the present popularity of 
concrete. But this material does have other good qualities. 
It is easily molded to the forms desired; it permits rapidity 
of construction; it is vermin proof; it can be made 
waterproof. 

But not every- 
thing that goes by 
the name of con- 
crete is deserving of 
the name. Let me 
explain. There is 
only one ingredient 
in concrete which 
has the power of 
binding the whole 
into a single mass. 
This is the Port- 
land cement. Now 
it so happens that 
this is the most ex- 
pensive one as well. 
It can readily be 
understood, th en, 


Fig. 2—A home of bungalow construction 


that contractors and builders are liable to be tempted to 
reduce the proportionate amount used or to use an inferior 
quality, or to do both. As with everything else, the only 
way to get a fine concrete is to use the best materials and 
in the proper proportions. Use the best Portland cement 
and in proper amount. You have then solved a large part 
of your problem. Further, when the best Portland cement 
is used generously, you have taken the right steps to get a 
waterproof material. 

You can make an efficient material without using broken 
rock at all. A large part of its office—perhaps approxi- 
mately the whole—is this: Wherever you have a piece of 
stone, you do not have to have cement, and so the cost can 
be kept down. There is sometimes this advantage in leav- 
ing out the stone: The material, on account of its uniform 
consistency, can be disposed in very thin sheets. Perhaps 
one ought not to call such material concrete, as it is more 
properly a cement 
mortar. But popu- 
lar imagination may 
be counted on to 
call it concrete, 
nevertheless. 

Down by the 
shore of the ocean, 
at Long Beach, 
Long Island, there 
is being constructed 
what we may per- 
haps be excused for 
calling a concrete 
city, although much 
of the material used 


contains no stone. 
Different con- 
tractors who are 
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doing pretty much 
all of the initial 
building, have set a 
minimum valuation 
of $7,000 on a 
house. Values go 
up however, to 
$35,000, though on 
some parts of the 
property the mini- 
mum price of a 
house is $5,000. It 
will be seen from 
these facts that the 
concrete houses 
being constructed 
there do not belong 
to the cheap grade 
at all. The house must measure up to a certain minimum 
standard, or it is not permissible to build it. In order to 
insure a high grade construction, the land companies them- 
selves have undertaken a great deal of building and their 
houses may very well be considered as models of what con- 
crete construction may and should be. 

The location is a sandy one, and the houses are of incon- 
siderable height. The foundation is secured by digging 
trenches in the sand to a sufficient depth and filling these 
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Fig. 4— First floor plan 


with concrete. This is a simple and adequate procedure. 
Upon this foundation is reared the frame of the house. 
This consists of wood, to which is attached a covering of 
galvanized wire netting. Upon this surface the concrete, 
or rather the cement mortar, is spread. By this means it 
is possible to make the wall comparatively thin. The 
netting is sufficiently imbedded to enable it to get a good hold 
upon the “stucco” of mortar. The roof is constructed of 
red vitrified tiling. The tinting of the exterior walls can 
be modified to suit 
one's taste or the 
general sur- 
roundings. 

We may look on 
these structures as 
one class of con- 
crete houses. Ce- 
ment construction 
in one form or a 
number has un- 
doubtedly come to 
stay. It is well, then, 
to consider the 
architectural 
and other disposi- 
tiohs of the ma- 
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Fig. 3—A simple treatment is appropriate 


Fig. 6— Built after the same plan as Fig. 5 
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terial as a problem 


by itself. In other 
words, a cement 
house is to be 
planned especially 
with a view to the 
material of con- 
struction rather 
than with the de- 
sign of fitting in 
with older ideas 
connected with 
stone, brick and 
wooden types of 
buildings. Use the 


material in the way 
which will give it a 
natural appearance, 
free from imitation of other building materials. 

Thus, consider Fig. 1. There is no attempt made in the 
treatment of the exterior surface to make it appear like 
something else. The house is a cement house. There is 
no attempt to hide the fact; and why should there be? The 
ceilings are high on the first floor, and there is much light 
and air. On the second floor the windows are particularly 
large. j 


In Fig. 2 we have the bungalow construction. There are 


BLD KOOM 
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Fig. 5—Second floor plan 


eight rooms, besides bath and laundry. There are two par- 
tially inclosed porches at the front, to right and to left. A 
third porch, between these, but more to the rear, affords 
entrance to the house itself. One enters at once into a large 
living-room (17x26 feet.) The dining-room (15x23 1-2 
feet) lies just back of the right-hand porch. In the cor- 
responding position on the left is the principal bedroom. 
Back of it is the bath and three other bedrooms. Back of the 
dining-room are pantry, kitchen, laundry and servants’-room. 
The general plan 
resembles a letter 
H, the living-room 
being the cross- 
piece. - The serv- 
ants-room, which 
lies on the inside of 
the H, is opposite 
the last of the fam- 
ily bedrooms, but 
the wall of the serv- 
ants’-room is not 
pierced by a 
window. Its beauty 
of appearance may 
be judged from the 
picture. 
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Fig. 7— The red tile roof and the stucco walls mingle finely together 


A very attractive house is shown in Figs. 3, 4 and s. The is absolutely no trimming. This house has about the same 
entrance onto the porch and the large opening to the right, amount of household space as that of the bungalow of 
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Fig. 8— First floor plan Fig. 9— Second floor plan 


are good examples of the simplicity of treatment appro- Fig. 2. All the bedrooms are on the second floor. The 
priate to cement houses. It will be noticed that there partially inclosed porch on the first floor may be provided 
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Fig. 10—A house of quaint construction, with fine color contrasts 
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Fig. 12—First floor plan 


Fig. 13— Second floor p 


Fig. 11 —A house built on square lines 


with suitable glass protection to enable it to become a part of the with the adjoining bedrooms and bath, can be readily cut oft 
living-room in winter, and is an idea worthy of imitation. the rest of the second floor and would thus become serviceabl 
That the same general plans upon the interior may be coupled use as a nursery and children's room. 
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Fig. 14—A house of picturesque character Fig. 15—First floor plan Fig. 16—Second floor pl 
with quite a difference in exterior appearance is shown by com- We have in Figs. 7, 8 and 9 a beautiful house. Here thd 
paring Figs. 3 and 6. They are upon the same general plan of the roof and the pale hue of the cement mingle finely toge 
within, and are charming seashore homes. The porch is very pretty and commodious. The living- 


It may be added that the upper piazza on the left, together which it partly surrounds, receives light on still another 
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Fig. 17—4A house of Spanish type Fig. 18—First floor plan Fig. 19—Second floor plan 
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20—First floor plan 


Fig. 22—A design of a true concrete house 


rs, the three principal bedrooms are well situated both for ing with the general design. This house is not at all small, con- 
nd for convenience of access to the bathroom. The serv- tains many rooms, and is a model cement structure. 
oom is well cut off, as may be seen by looking at the plan. We have in Figs. 11, 12, and 13 the square house provided with 
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B— First floor plan Fig. 24—Second floor plan Fig. 25— Cement is used with a restraining effect 


use of quaint construction is that shown in Fig 10. Here a wing. There are two entrances, it will be observed. On the 
or contrasts among the roof, the walls and the window second floor the three master bedrooms, bath and hall are, or 
are strongly brought out. The uncovered porch is in keep- may be, completely cut off from two servants’ bedrooms, bath and 
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Fig. 28— The front porch is the principal ornament to this house 
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Fig. 29—Lattice work is of the decorative feature 


hall. This is a very attractive house outside and quite con- 
venient within. It will be noticed that there are also some 
rooms on the third floor. 

Those who go in for picturesqueness will perhaps be 
taken with the house shown in Figs. 14, 15 and 16. Here 
the roof does all sorts of things. There is a great deal of 
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Fig. 31—First floor plan 


porch, as may be seen by consulting the view and the plan 
of the first floor. As one enters the house, he finds a side 
hall, which affords access on the right to the living-room 
and the dining-room. On the second floor are four bed- 
rooms and two baths. Still other rooms are on the third 
floor. The general style of this house is German. 
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Fig. 32—Second floor plan 


Fig. 30— The porches are the features of this house 


In Figs. 17, 18 and 19, however, we have a Spanish idea 
of a home. This is a somewhat complete establishment. 
On the first floor we have dining-room, kitchen, and so on, 
together with a small corner room and a reception hall at 
the very front; but there is nothing of the nature of a parlor 
or living-room. The small room, or den, is ten by ten 
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Fig. 33— Third floor plan 


feet and is located at the corner, seen in full in the view. 
The reception hall has the same depth, ten feet. On the 
second floor there are two small bedrooms, bath and sepa- 
rate stairway. These are all cut off from the rest of the 
second floor. The main portion consists of a fine balcony, 
a library, and a “grand salon." This grand salon is sixteen 


Fig. 34— The 


living-room 


Fig. 35— The dining-room 
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by thirty-nine feet. 
the third floor. 


There is also a small balcony at the front, and two serv- 


ants' bedrooms and 
bath at the rear. 
The latter is 
reached by a sepi- 
rate stairway and 
is entirely cut off. 
In fact, the three 
servzuts' rooms and 
bath have no con- 
nection whatever 
with the main por- 
tion of the home on 
either the second 
or third floors. 

In the view shown 
in Figs. 20, 21 and 
22, we have a fine 
example of the true 
concrete or cement house. 
lines to suit the material. 
posts of the uncovered porches. 
mitting to the covered porch is very 
attractive. 

The house of Figs. 23, 24 and 25 
is, perhaps, a little more ornate; but 
there is still a restraint which goes 
well with the material. Observe the 
plainness of the main lines of the 
bay window portion. Ornamenta- 
tion is here secured by the arrange- 
ment of the openings. Especially 
attractive in this house is the rise 
of the side walls above the roof. 
This is a fine concrete house. 

Another admirable example is 
the one shown in Figs. 26, 27 and 
28. Here it is the front porch 
which beautifes the house. The 
large square pillars with their con- 
tinuations above to form posts on 
the uncovered portico, taken in con- 
nection with the intervening pro- 
jecting roof of red tiling, make of 


the whole a charming picture—simplicity and effectiveness. 
Figs. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 and 35 show a pretty home. 
The double windows are especially attractive. 


38— The living-room 
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A picturesque house of bungalow form 
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All 


the 


All master bedrooms are above, on 
There are tive of them, besides two baths. 


Chere is a simplicity about the 
Notice particularly the heavy 
[he simple doorway ad- 


views of the page refer to the one house. 
dwellings, there is plenty of room. 
shown in the plan of the first floor. 
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As with all square 
The side porch is not 
It is, however, an im- 
portant addition, 
and is reached by a 
French window 
from the living- 
room. Exclusive of 
the two bedrooms 
and bath for serv- 
ants on the third 
Hoor, there are 
eight rooms and 
two baths for the 
family and its 
guests. On the 
lower left-hand 
side of the page is 
shown the interior 
one end of the liv- 
ing-room. Very at- 


tractive, isn't it? The dining-room is shown by the picture 


to the right. 


The broad window seen here is the one which 


opens onto the front porch. 
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The floor plan 


Figs. 36, 37, 38, and 39 show a 
picturesque house, from the side and 
rear. The bay window belongs to 
the dining-room. On the first floor 
are, in addition to a servants'-room 
and bath, four bedrooms and bath. 
A little winding stairway and the 
tower to which it belongs are attrac- 
tive features. In the left-hand in- 
terior view, we have a portion of the 
living-room, and get a glimpse 
through the doorway to the dining- 
room and see the bay window be- 
longing to the latter space. The 
adjoining view is that of the inside 
of the dining-room. 

Messrs. Kirby, Petit and Green, 
of New York, were the architects 
of all of the houses illustrated in 
this article, except six dwellings 
which were designed by Mr. Louis 
R. Kaufman, also of New York. 


In order to. avoid excess in giving details, we have not 
treated the under features of the individual house, but 
have pointed out the most essential features. 
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Fig. 39— The dining-room 
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GARDEN NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 


CRITICAL NOTES ON PLANTING 


T IS often difficult to explain why one 
| scene pleases and why another fails 
to please, why one grouping of trees 
is satisfying to our taste and another 
grouping of the same trees not so. The 
landscape which displeases is "Nature" 
and the unsatisfactory group contains 
the same trees that are in the satisfactory 
group. It is hard in any art to explain 
the finer shades of feeling, but we, who 
work with living trees and shrubs find 
a new trouble; namely, the veneration 
for all growing things which is so thor- 
oughly inculcated to-day. A 
sacred and must not be spoken of with- 
out respect ! 

I shall try, however, to point out by 
means of similar but contrasting ex- 
amples why one scene pleases and an- 
other is vile, at the same time taking the 
opportunity to speak of the means by 
which the results were obtained. 

Figure No. 1 shows a good group of 
Norway spruces flanked by deciduous 


Fig. | —A group of Norway spruces, with beeches 
and maples, forming a wind-break 


trees (beeches and maples) all forming 
an effective wind-break for the “house. 
The spruces have been taken advantage 
of as a background for the large bed of 
rhododendrons and lilies (which are now 
in flower). It is a charming arrange- 
ment, good at all seasons of the year and 
it is just the place to plant rhododen 
drons and lilies. They are protected from 
the winter sun and yet get enough in 
summer. It will also be noticed that 
they are not planted too near the spruces, 
which rob the soil of fertility and mois 
ture. 

A little more variety in the height of 
the rhododendrons would help and it 
would be better to have them extend 
further to each side, losing themselves 
in the trees. As it is, they are discon- 
nected and fill up a bay, which should be 
open, but with rhododendrons at the 
margin, linking trees and grass. 

Figure No. 2 shows a scheme which is 
obviously insulting to any taste and 
needs little comment except the sugges- 
tion that the large Norway spruce to the 
left be cut out. The other trees would 
be more effective without it. 


tree is. 


Fig. 2-—The large Norway spruce to the left should be cut 
out to make the cluster effective 


Figure No. 3 is not only a good group 
of hemlocks, maples and oaks, but it also 
shows a well located blue spruce and an 
other which is badly located. The one in 
the middle is excellent. It is a magnifi- 
cent tree in a good place. The smaller 
spruce at the right, however, detracts 
much from the beauty of the scene, and 
[ should like to take out the insignificant 
bushes dotted on the lawn. 

Figure No. 4 is the prize of our collec- 
tion, and if one may judge from a photo- 
graph it is a masterful piece of work, full 
of charm and restraint and technically 
excellent. It is probably as good in color 
as it is in form and texture. What could 
be nicer than the way the rhododendrons 
and the taller shrubs and trees blend to- 
gether? What more picturesque than 
the sky line of the group? Only hints 
of such beauty are to be found in real 
unspoiled "nature." 

The last note in atrocious work is 
found in Figure 5. The line of the path 
is bad, the planting is spotty even in the 
photograph, and in real life it must be 
hideous. With the naked eye I can 
count 57 varieties of trees and shrubs, all 
different tones and showing the complete 
range of color from yellow to blue, with 


Fig. 3— An excellent group of hemlock, maple, oak and 
spruce trees with the exception of the smaller 
spruce"at the right 


JAPANESE ORNAMENTS 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN GARDEN 
P. utile all peoples perhaps the Japa- 


nese best understand the art of 

making beautiful GARDENS, not 
only beautiful with buds and blossoms, but 
with garden furniture and permanent 
ornaments. 

Japanese gardens 
are famous the world 
over for their unique 
complement of 
lan- 
curiously 
dragons and 
gargoyle-like figures, 
"cozy-corner" 
and ar- 
tistic conceptions for 
ornamentation. 

The accompanying 
illustrations show two 
pagoda-shaped lan- 
terns. A de- 
lightfu! effect is ob- 
tained at dusk by 
lighting candles in 
these lanterns. The 
glow is seen through 

cov- 
paper, 
effect is in 


bridges, arches, 
terns, 


carved 


seats, 
numberless 


most 


windows 
with oil 
the 
perfect harmony with 
the tranquil charm of 
the evening hour. 


small 
ered 


and 


lan- 
imported 
from Japän, each are 
of different design 
and retail at from 
$25.00 to $200.00. 


These stone 


terns are 


Pottery water 
kongs, large pots, 
bronze garden lan- 


terns, jardinieres, and | 
also to À 
be found in The 
Oriental Store, all 
imported by us from 
Japan. 

The bronze lanterns sell at $1,000.00, 
$1,500.00, $3,500.00 and $4,000.00. The 
water kongs are in two sizes, either round 
or octagonal shapes, and sell at $25.00 and 
$30.00. 

We shall take pleasure in helping you 


benches are 


make a selection, should. you call at our 
store. If this is impossible, we cordially 
invite correspondence, and we will gladly 
submit sketches and give you full informa- 


tion. Address Department B. 


— 


. . 


The Oriental Store. 


877-879 Broadway, New York 
Also: Boston and Philadelphia. 


FOR THE HOME ARTISTIC: 


Canton Chairs, Ornamental Japanese 
Basket Work, Japanese Screens, Ori- 
ental Wall Coverings and Draperies, 
Oriental Rugs and Lamps. 


Che Army apo Nav 
the Social Life at 
Olo Point Comfort 
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€ 
X HOTEL (HAMBERLIN 


Zt Old Point Comfort, Virgin ia 


Easy to Reach—Unique Location 


No other resort is so uniquely situated, right at Fortress 
Monroe, the centre of military activities, and Hampton 
Roads, the rendezvous of the Nations’ Warships. The 
Chamberlin is the most magnificently appointed of ail 
resort hotels. It is easily reached from anywhere, the air 
is invigorating, the surroundings are unusual, historic, re- 
plete with memories of the past, The medical baths and 
sea pool are the finest in America, the cuisine and service 
are perfect, Ît matters not what your favorite recreation 
may be, you can enjoy it at the Chamberlin. 


The Centre of Social Activities 


for Old Point Comfort, the Army and the Navy. Plenty of 
gayety here for those who are so inclined. The interming- 
ling with the Army and Navy officers lends a touch of dis- 
tinction, a dash of brilliancy to all social gatherings. Dress 
parades, military. evolutions, martial music, dances where 
programs are always filled to overflowing. Life, sparkle, 
activity everywhere, and an all-pervading spirit of good 
fellowship and homelike comfort make the Chamberlin 
different from all other resorts. 


For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at all 
tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or address me personally. 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. New York Office, 1122 Broadway r3 


ES 
Not Treated 


YOU can have Earlier 
and Better Garden or Sweet Peas 
than any of your neighbors 


Use Farmogerm 


High Bred Nitrogen Gathering Bacteria 

If you want to see one result of the scientific 
study of soil fertilization, carry on an experi- 
ment with Farmogerm. This method will build 
up the fertility of your farm land and cut your 
fertilizer bill in half. 

It is a pure culture of nitrogen gathering bac- 
teria now made practical for the farmer and the 
gardener. Anybody can use it and if you follow 
directions, good results must follow. 

We dare not advertise some of the results at- 
tained by the use of Farmogerm. But many far- 
mers get from 100 to 200 per cent increase, de- 


If you want to grow peas earlier 
than your neighbors and have them 
all summer long—if you want sweet 
peas that will grow 6 feet tall and be 
such a mass of blossoms as you never 
had before, you need to inoculate the 
seed with Farmogerm. The poorer the 
soil, the better the result can be seen. 
You can grow peas in coal ashes by using 
Farmogerm. If you expect to plant your 
lawn, don't fail to use some clover seed in- 
oculated with Farmogerm. You will see the 
wonderful results both in the clover and the 
grass. 


pending upon soil conditions. 


READ THESE LETTERS 


Webb THOMAS ALLEN, J. c. HERZ, Union 


. PEARCE, ) [ plants did not grow as 
Ala, says: Rockaway, N. J, Course, L. L, N. Y. large and strong as in 
peas that wero says; £ x ' the inoculated rows. The 

treated with your Farm- "This spring I re- says; inoculated peas were 
ogerm bore for three ceived from you Farmo “My results from the picked for the first time 
after the un- "m for pens and use of Farmogerm on on the 23d of June and 

š plot were dead, s, and I must say spring plantings of peas the inoculated beans on 
The peas tested were I was surprised at and beans have been the 28th of June The 
the dwarf or early vari- difference between entirely satisfactory. The uninoculated peas and 
ety. I usel Farmogerm those that I put Farmo- inoculated seed came up beans tha ere planted 
on all the tall or late germ on and the seed very quickly and the two days later were ten 
varieties and never be that there were none rows of plants were days late in maturing 
fore saw such luxurious on. I have never had thick and regular. The The yield from my im- 
vine, and for the peas and beans pro- uninoculated seed was oculated peas and beans 
time in my life duce as well as I huve slow to germinate and was much heavier and 
garden peas until I got this year.’ the rows were sparse more prolonged than 
tired of them.” and irregular and the from the uninoculated,” 


Acre size, $2.00. Garden size, 50 cents. Send for our booklet A1. giving full 
details about FARMOGERM and its uses for farm and garden and letters from 
experiment stations and farmers. Mention this magazine. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO., Bloomfield, N.J., U.S.A. 
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Fig. 4 -A presentation full of charm and technically of 
fine form 


probably a few reds thrown in to make it 
lively! The forms of the small trees and 
shrubs are no more in harmony than the 
colors, and in texture of foliage they are 
constantly waning. Such a jumble of 
goods one expects in a hardware store, 
but not on a lawn! 

No. 6 is in a way comparable to the 
living pictures which one sees on the 
stage. It is a nurseryman's catalogue done 
in living trees instead of type, and for 
completeness only lacks the price mark. 

For instance, take the first items: 

“Pinus Mugho, growing «dwarf 
pine. Spreading 18-24 inches. 
$1.25. 


slow 
habit. 


"Retinos pora squanosa, slender branches, 
silvery foliage. 3-4 feet. $3.” 

The hand of the artist can be detected no 
less readily in planting than in painting or 
sculpture. In planting, as in all arts, the 
greatest masters get their effects most sim 
ply and most easily. Their sound judgment 
and the perfection of their technique leads 
them at once to the easiest way of doing 
their work. With amateurs it is quite dif 
ferent. Their interest in the technique of 


Fig. 5.— The line of the path is bad and the planting 
is “ spotty " 


the art unbalances their weak judgment 
and they overdo everything until the work 
becomes a catalogue of their attainments, 
interesting as much, perhaps, but without 
repose or breadth, 

The crowded palette of the young painter 
betrays his unripened mind just as the long 
list of trees, shrubs and flowers on the 
young planter’s plan betrays his uncertain 


Fig. 6.—The tree arrangement has a “ stage ” effect 
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judgment and the desperate means he must 
rely on to attain his ends. 

Few trees and those native, not many 
shrubs and those all hardy, vigorous grow- 
ers, adapted to the soil and the situation, 
will produce a far better result than a mis- 
cellaneous collection of many varieties, no 
matter how beautiful each may be in itself. 
Planting is only part of a place, and if it be 
not simple, how can the place as a whole 
be beautiful? 


WILD FLOWERS WORTH GROWING 
By NATHANIEL S. GREEN 


N YOUR rambles through the woods 
when the ground is carpeted with 
spring flowers did you ever think of 

the possibility of transplanting some of 
these flowers to your garden? There 
are many wild flowers and ferns in every 
locality that take kindly to domestica- 
tion. Planted in loose, fertile soil in a 
partly shaded spot, they grow and thrive 
wonderfully, and their blossoms rival 
our cultivated favorites in beauty and 
charm. Once well established they grow 
and blossom luxuriantly for years with 
little care. The only attention they re- 
quire is a mulch of leaves to protect them 
from cold, and an occasional watering 
during summer drought. 

The best time to secure these wild 
plants is in the early spring when they 
are just starting into growth. They may 
be a bit difficult to find to one unaccus- 
tomed to their haunts, but a little search- 
ing among the leaves along the slopes 
near a woodland rill will reveal the young 
plants pushing through the ground. They 
appear earliest on south slopes, where 
the mid-day sun has a chance to melt 
the snow and warm the soil. 

The daintiest of spring flowers are the 
wood anemones that may be found in 
great profusion along overhanging banks 
or beside fallen tree trunks. Their deli- 
cate pink and white blossoms are as 
beautiful as any greenhouse flower. The 
bulbs are small and a dozen or more may 
be placed in a six-inch pot; but they are 
more charming’ planted outdoors in a 
shady border. Here they become natu- 
ralized and bloom year after year without 
care. Another charming wild flower of 
early spring is Dielytra, or as the children 
call it, Dutchman's Breeches. Its clumps 
of tiny bulbs may. be found just under 
the leaves, only half covered with soil. 
Its flowers closely resemble the culti 
vated "Bleeding Heart" in shape, but are 
smaller and white or pinkish white. The 
abundant lacy foliage is as attractive as 
the blossoms. The bulbs of Erythronium 
or Dog-tooth Violet, are difficult to obtain, 
as they are usually 
inches deep, but they well repay the work 
of digging them out. The dark green 
leaves covered with blotches of bronze 
and purple make a charming setting for 
the lily-like blossoms. Two varieties are 
found in our woodlands: Erythronium 
Americanum, having bright, yellow flow- 
ers an inch broad, and E. Albidum, hav- 
ing bluish-white flowers. Both make 
pleasing additions to the garden, or they 
may be naturalized in the grass and 
allowed to spread at will. 

The large rose-colored flowers of Clay- 
tonia, or Spring Beauty, compare favor- 
ably with any of our garden blossoms. 
The bulbs are easily obtained and grow 
readily if given a moist, shady spot. Vio- 
lets—blue, white and yellow—give a 
most charming effect when planted in 
masses on a shady slope. Among the 


found six to eight. 


Instruction Book 
and Wood Finishing 


Samples FREE 


ERE’S the best book ever published 
on artistic wood finishing, the work 
of famous experts, illustrated in five 
colors. For a limited time, we will 
mail it FREE, postage paid, to- 
gether with samples of 


Johnson’s 
Wood Finishes 


You — yourself— 
can beautifully 
finish or refinish all furniture, 
woodwork or floors, 
in the latest and most 


Yes! 


artistic shades—in 
little time—at small 
expense—with 


Johnson's 
Wood Dye 
and 
Prepared 
Wax 


If you are inter- 
ested in crafts- 
manship—if you 
want the correct 
finish on a new 
piece of furniture 
— if you are build- 
ing or remodeling 
—if you want to brighten up or change the color | 
of any piece of furniture or of woodwork or floors 
—either hard or soft wood—if you are interested 
in basketry—get this expert Instruction Book and the FREE SAMPLES at your leading 
paint dealers, 


Johnson's Wood Dye is made in many beautiful greens, browns, reds, etc. It is not a mere stain, but a pene- 
trating dye which colors the wood so deeply that if it becomes scratched or marred the natural color is not disclosed. 
It brings out the beauty of the grain without raising it, giving a soft, rich, permanent color. A coat of Johnson's 
Prepared Wax over the dye gives that beautiful, dull, artistic finish so much admired today. If you prefer a 
higher gloss than the wax gives apply a coatof UNDER-LAC over thedye and then one coat of Prepared Wax. 


U d pg is a thin, elastic spirit finish very much superior to shellac or varnish, It dries hard in less 
nder-Lac than an hour. Under-Lac is just what you want for your linoleum and oilcloth; it brings 
out the pattern, making it bright and glossy like new, protects it from wear and makes cleaning easy. It dries 
so the floors may be walked on in an hour. 

We want you to try Tohnson's Wood Finishes, so we are supplying all leading paint dealers with samples for 
their customers’ use. If your dealers haven't s amples of our Wood Dye, Under-Lac and Prepared Wax and 
the Instruction Book—we will send them to you postpaid for the name of your dealer in paints. In writing 
us mention the shade of dye you prefer and Instruction Booklet, edition A H 4. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, “The Wood Finishing Authorities” Racine, Wis. 


to Weighted with Water. Sa 


A lawn roller whose weight can be adjusted to the conditions 
of your lawn, garden or tennis court 
All i í a ee Mee certs ior pen oe n kwa, 
eavy Machine for the har y summer lawn. 
w | A heavier Machine for the driveway or tennis court, 
Why buy one of the old style iron or cement fixed-weight rollers that is generally too heavy 


or too light to do your lawn the most good, paying for two or three hundred pounds of useless 
metal—and freight on it as well—w! less money will buy the better, more efficient, 


“Anyweight” Water Ballast Lawn Roller. 


Remember that a difference of 50 pounds -— mean success or ruin to your lawn—a half ton 

D machine will spoil itin early spring, while a 200 Ib. roller is absolutely useless later in the season. 

lf you desire a fine, soft, springy turf of deep — instead of a coarse, dead looking patch 
of grass, x an " Anyweight." 

Tre weight ` OW ater Ballast Roller is built in 3 sizes, all of 24 inch diameter and of 

= 27 and AIT inch widths, The machine shown here (our smallest) weighs but 115 lbs. 

. 470 Ibs. when completely filled with water, and 737 lbs. with sand. other sizes 

sta à "124 and 132 lbs. empty and from that * *anyweight " up to half a ton. Filled in 30 

seconds—emptied in a jiffy, Fully protected by our patents. Runs easy—lasts a lifetime. 


" We will mail id, our valuable and 
This book sent free: FP interesting be book on? Pe Care of fe Reena? 
togetter with folder about the “Anyweight.” Write us to-day. Save 


money—save your lawn, 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., Box 9, Monroe, Mich. 


|| ° EY $ 
INDIANA POLIS. IND. 1222 E. 24th Street 
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, . . Can be used as a blind or an awning at will, or pulled up out of sight if desired, Slate 
| fl $ utsi enetians open and close. Admit atr, exclude sun. Very durable and artistic. Suitable alike 
for town and country houses. Orders should be placed NOW for Summer Delivery 


Inside View. Outside View Pulled up 


For Piazzas and Porches, 


Wilson's Blinds have been furnished to the houses of John P. Morgan. H. M. Flagler. A. G. Vanderbilt, Chas. 
Lanter, Mrs. R. Gambrill, Clarence Mackay, Wm. C. Whitney, J. S. Kennedy, C. Ledyard Blair, Jas. C. Colgate, O. 


Harriman, Jr., and many others, 


Send for Catalogue 
VENETIAN No. 5 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 3 and 5 W. 29th St., New York 


Also Inside Venetians, Porch Venetians, Rolling Partitions, Rolling Steel Shutters, Burglar and Fireproof Steel Curtains, 


Wood Block Floors. 


Cabot's Shingle Stains 


For Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, Tim- 
bers, and all other outside woodwork 


Cost less than half as much as paint. 
Can be put on twice as fast, halving the labor cost. 
The colors are softer, richer, and more beautiful. 
They wear as well as the best paint. 
They are made of Creosote, ‘‘ the best wood pre- 
servative known.”’ 
Have been proved in every climate for twenty-five 
yaers. 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. 
Send for free samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Manfg. Chemists, 131 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


io day. 


CHICAGO-SU 


Eliminates clothes posts. Is portable and can be removed when not in us 
Holds 165 feet of line. Excels all others in strength, durability and convenience. 
in handling. Each arm operates independently. 
position and stretch lines. When closed, arms lock automatically. 
Price $10 complete, including steel post and metal-lined socket. 
satisfactory return and we will refund money. Write for descriptive and 
illustrated free folder No. E.12, Do it now. 


THE CHICAGO DRYER CO., 383 E. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 
Fisher @ Lawrie. Arch'ts, Omaha, Neb, 


CLOTHES DRYER 


FOR LAWN USE, 


When opened, 


LAND 0. 


YU tres pas RM 


FLOORSSIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SEND or CATALOGUES 


WILLOWCRAFT 


This artistic willow furniture is labeled with the name “ Willoweraft ” to 


protect 


urchasers from the cheaply made and very inferior imitations. Insist upon seeing the 


abel. 
Willowcraft is famous for its artistic lines, durability and exclusive patterns. 


Ask your dealer if he carries Willowcraft; if not, write us for fully illustrated 


“THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


Box A. 


of all. 


clumps up to six feet in car lots. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


OUR NATIVE AZALEAS 


are the most beautiful, hardiest, and permanent of any Azaleas known to cultivation, 
Over 50,000 growing at Highlands Nursery 
3800 feet elevation in the Carolina Mountains 

lutea (calendulacea), sulphur yellow to deep red. 

arborescens, white with pink stamens, very fragrant, 

canescens, brilliant pink, early species. 

nudiflora, dwarf, with deep pink flowers ; early. Ë 

vasevi, white to deep rose, delicate wax-like flowers. Perhaps the choicest 


THE CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


Tsuga caroliniana, the most beautiful and rare American conifer. 
men trees with ball from three feet to eight feet. ‘ ; 
ododendrons catawbiense, punctatum and maximum, in specimen 


Unique Catalogs and full particulars regarding all our gorgeous Native 
Rhododendrons, Leucothoes, Andromedas and Carolina Mountain Plants. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner, Salem, Mass. 


Highlands Nursery and Salem Nurseries. 


arms lock in 
Send for one 
If not 
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larger wild plants suitable for the garden 
are Polygonatum, or Solomon's Seal, the 
glossy green foliage and bright berries 
borne on a long, curving stem making a 
pleasing background for smaller plants— 
Larkspur, May-apple and purple Phlox. 
Of the shrubs one of the most pleasing is 
"Burning Bush," which is at its best in 
autumn, when frost has killed the tender 
plants. Its seed pods divide when ripe, 
revealing the scarlet seeds, which make a 
brilliant display all winter long. 

Quite as attractive as the flowering 
plants and as easy to grow, are the many 
varieties of ferns that abound in every 
woodland. Maiden Hair is one of the easi- 
est to grow and it makes a fine display. 
Christmas fern gives a picturesque effect 
planted among the roots of a tree or on a 
rocky shaded slope. Its leaves are a 
glossy green and remain so throughout 
the winter. In a moist, rich soil the 
stately Sword fern will make an immense 
growth, its fronds often reaching a length 
of four feet. 

The plants mentioned give only a hint 
of the possibilities of a wild flower gar 
den. There are dozens of other native 
plants that may be transplanted to the 
home grounds, where they will thrive 
with little care, and by judicious planting 
a brilliant display may be enjoyed from 
early spring until the beginning of win- 
ter. 


FELLING OF TREES 


BERLIN inventor has recently de- 
signed a simple device for the fell- 
ing of trees. The trunks are cut 

by the friction of a steel wire about 1 
millimeter in diameter, which, as demon- 
strated by practical tests, is able to cut 
through a tree about 20 inches (50 centi- 
meters) in thickness in six minutes. The 
wire, which is carried to and fro by an elec- 
tric motor, is heated by íriction on the 
tree to such an extent as to burn through 
the timber, the result being a cut which is 
both smoother and cleaner than that effected 
by saw. The wire will work satisfactorily 
on the thickest trees without the insertion 
of wedges into the cut, and the trees may 
be cut immediately above or below the 
ground. In the latter case the stump may 
be left safely in the soil. The motor which 
actuates the wire is placed outside of the 
range effected by the fall of the tree, and 
when electricity is not already available it 
can be generated by a transportable power 
plant consisting of a 10 horse-power gaso- 
line motor and dynamo, which are left at 
the entrance to the forest during the felling 
operations. 


WATER COLORS 


ATER colors prepared with gum or 
dextrine form hard, solid masses 
that can only be softened after 

prolonged rubbing with the  moistened 
brush. To obtain water colors that will 
always be soft and can be readily taken up 
by the brush, a solution of sugar should 
be used, containing from 2 to 10 per cent of 
the weight of the sugar used of pure con- 
centrated glycerine. As the latter con- 
stantly absorbs moisture from the at- 
mosphere, colors prepared in the manner 
described never become perfectly hard. 
y using thick solutions of gum, to 
which glycerine has been added and with 
which the color has been rubbed down, 
we obtain water colors which can be put 
up for sale like oil colors in tin capsules 
(tubes) and are always ready for use. 
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HELPS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 


BY PHEBE WESCOTT HUMPHREYS 


LE 


Delectable “ Sweets and Sours 
from Old-time Recipes 


SPICED APPLE JELLY 


LD-FASHIONED  housewives— 
especially the thrifty home-keep- 
ers of New England—held the 

secret of making a spicy and delicious 
jelly from the comparatively worthless 
buried-apples of early spring. We sel- 
dom taste in these days a jelly with a 
flavor so peculiarly rich and spicy. When 
the jelly closet is empty just before the 
fresh fruits and berries begin to appear, 
a thing to be reckoned with is the un- 
palatable condition of the kept-over fruits 
and their lack of flavor for jelly making. 
In New England they used to bury the 
apples in underground pits when it was 
desirable to keep over a quantity for use 
in the spring. Naturally these old apples 
“tasted of the earth” and those kept over 
in the cellars were spongy and juiceless 
at the approach of spring. 

Some of our cold-storage apples of to- 
day that are kept till fresh apples come 
again are equally lacking in flavor and 
juiciness in the spring and early sum- 
mer. Yet, when they are manipulated 
by the same processes as used by the old 
New England housewives, the jelly is 
even more delicious than when made in 
the usual manner simply as apple jelly. 

For this richly spiced apple jelly, our 
grandmothers washed and quartered the 
apples, removing all “specks,” but leav- 
ing on the skin. They were then put in 
a preserving kettle with sufficient liquid 
to keep from burning—using one part 
water and two parts vinegar. When 
boiled until thoroughly done, with all the 
juice and jelly substance substracted 
from the skins, the whole was poured 
into a cheese cloth bag and allowed to 
drip until all the clear juice was secured. 
This juice was then measured, an equal 
quantity of sugar added, with a teaspoon- 
ful of whole cloves, a teaspoonful of 
broken mace and one of stick cinna- 
mon broken in small pieces for each 
quart of the syrup. It is important to 
avoid the use of ground spices for clear 
jelly, and even the whole cloves and 
other spices should be tied loosely in a 
bag to avoid “specking” the jelly. When 
boiled until ready to “jell,” the spices 
were removed, the liquid poured into 
glasses, and covered when cold, and the 
result was a clear, red jelly, much more 
attractive in appearance than the usual 
apple jelly and of a rich, fine flavor. 

For a change in making apple jellies 
at any season of the year, it will be pleas- 
ing to have a portion of it spiced, for 
variety in color and flavor; but it is espe- 
cially wise to “doctor up” old apples by 
this process. 


APPLE-LEMON JELLY 


Lemons are scarce and high in the 
spring, it is true, but it will be desir- 
able to include apple-lemon jelly in the 


emergency preserves; and, after all, very 
few lemons will be required for good re- 
sults when intelligently used. 
paring the apple juice as for the spiced 
jelly, do not add spices, but prepare the 
clear slightly acid jelly in the usual way. 
If the lemons are sufficiently plentiful 
one lemon may be added to two quarts 
of apple juice; slice the yellow rind from 
the lemon in small pieces, pare off and 
discard the white inner coating, then 
slice the juicy pulp, throwing away the 
seeds, boil up with the apples, and strain 
the juice through the cheesecloth bag. 
The picturesque part of the lemon jelly 
is the finishing touch, however. After 
the juice has “jelled, and is ready for 
pouring into the glasses, slice fresh, juicy 
lemons, cutting through the rind and 
pulp and forming the circular slices about 
a sixteenth of an inch thick, or as thin as 
can be sliced. Remove the seeds. Place a 
slice in each glass, and pour the hot jelly 
over it. No other cooking will be re- 
quired. Then with a silver fork, make 
each circle of lemon stand on edge where 
it will show to best advantage through 
the glass and it will retain this position 
when the jelly is cool and firm, and is 
especially attractive when the mold of 
jelly is turned from the glass for serving. 
Not only is the distinct lemon flavor of 
this jelly pleasing, but the decorative fea- 
ture is unique—and how the children 
clamor for that slice of lemon, to be 
dipped in sugar and nibbled after the 
jelly is served. 

Here is a secret that our grandmothers 
understood—jelly can be made from 
dried apples that will vie with the fresh 
apple jelly in quality, color and flavor. 
The old-time sun-dried apples with the 
skins left on are the ones to be used if 
possible, instead of the white, evaporated 
apples. In some portions of New Eng- 
land it was customary each summer to 
dry all the apples, to be set aside with 
the skins'left on, for spring jelly mak- 
ing. Other “wind-blown and specks,” as 
the unmarketable apples were called, 
were used for cider making, for immedi- 
ate jelly making, and for summer apple 
sauce, with a certain proportion dried 
without the skins—the thrifty house- 
wives using the skins from the drying 
apples for the fresh-apple jelly. But a 
goodly proportion of the dried apples 
were simply washed and cored, cut into 
drying slices, and dried in the sun. These 
were dependable for fine jellies in the 
early summer, between the season of the 
"kept-overs" and the "new" apples. 


SPICY APPLE BUTTER 


Again we can follow the thrift of the 
old-time housékeeper by utilizing all the 
apple pulp from which the jelly juice has 
been drained. Rub it through a fine colan- 
der to remove all skins and waste. The 
fresh apple pulp from the lemon jelly can 
simply be sweetened and served with a 
dash of grated nutmeg. The pulp from 
the spiced apples and the dried apples 
will form delicious apple butter or apple 
marmalade with additional flavoring of 
ground spices—equal proportions of cin- 
namon and nutmeg or mace—to make 
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KALSOMINE 


ARTISTIC AND ECONOMICAL 


Beauty is not necessarily costly— taste 
does more than money. Harmony be- 
tween furniture and wall decoration is 
essential and can be attained at trifling 
cost by using Hygienic Kalsomine. Goes 
furthest, looks best and lasts longest. 
Individuality —exclusiveness in style is 
easy through the infinite variety of 
shades in this rich, velvety wall finish. 
For valuable hints and artistic schemes 
in colors send for the 


HOME DECORATOR—FREE 


It is filled with clever suggestions and 
arrangements for every room. Ask your 
dealer or send us his name and receive 
copy free. This is what you want. 
White 50c; Tints 55c per carton package 
Dept. 79 CHICAGO 


ADAMS & ELTING CO 


Pergolas 
Ready to Set Up 


They are so much cheaper than similar equipment 
when made to order, that even the owners of modest- 
priced homes can now afford to beautify their gar- 
dens with a pergola of absolutely correct design and 
attractive appearance. 


Shipped in crated sections ready for assembling. 
Simple instructions are furnished that will enable 
any one handy with tools to quickly and easily set 
them up. 


Our "Pergola Book" 
boundary markers, etc, 


also shows gute-ways, posts, 
Send for it to-day. 


The Pergola Company 
155 La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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the butter rich and dark; also add half a 
cup of vinegar and one cup of sugar to 
each quart of pulp; boil all together, then 
simmer slowly, stirring frequently, until 
a firm, rich marmalade results—some- 
times known as apple butter, but finer 
in flavor and texture than the usual apple 
butter of to-day. 


OTHER DRIED FRUIT BUTTERS 


It should be more generally known that 
dried peaches, dried plums, and especially 
the spicy dried apricots, may all be made 
to supply delicious butters, jams or mar- 
malades when carefully prepared, and 
when vinegar and spices are added as for 
the apple butter, it will not injure the 
flavor of the butter if a portion of the 
juice is drained from the íruit for jelly. 
Any sort of dried fruit should be very 
carefully washed and thoroughly soaked 
until the small, dark shriveled pieces be- 
come “life-sized,” tender and light-col- 
ored. Soaking for a day and a night is 
a good old rule; then cook quickly, drain off 
a portion of the juice for jelly, and pro- 
ceed as with the apple jelly and butter. 


McCRAY BUILT-IN REFRIGERATORS 


can be iced from outside. This feature is important. You don't have to be on 
hand during the icing of your refrigerator, nor is there a wet and foot-tracked 
floor to be cleaned up after the operation. 


McCray Refrigerators are made up complete at the factory, and when desired will be installed 
by expert workmen either in new or remodeled residences. 


PERFECT REFRIGERATION 


The palate-pleasing qualities of most foods depend upon their temperature. The positive air 
circulation of McCray Refrigerators imparts a cold snappiness that gives a special zest to relishes, 
salads and desserts. 

McCray Refrigerators are made for all purposes in a wide variety of sizes. Write for the par- 
ticular book in which you are interested: No. A. H. Built-in-to-order for Residences, No. 87 Regu- 
lar Sizes for Residences, No. 48 for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions, No. 72 for Florists, No. 67 for 
Grocers, No. 59 for Meat Markets. 


1 287 LAKE STREET, KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
McCray Refrigerator Co. Display Rooms and Agencies in all Principal Cd 


LITTLE KNOW-HOWS FOR CANNING 


WM. M. CLARKE 
ARCHITECT, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
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trated circular. 


The Recessed Stee 
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This free book tells how 


how to prepare the seed-bed, 


DUNH 


Costs Less Than Wood 


Never warps, shrinks, n 
Dust and vermin proof, easily clean 4. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 


* Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 


1 HESS, 926 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 
Furnaces. 


BOOK ON THE PROPER» 
CARE OF LAWNS- topay 


even-growing lawn. It explains the right kind of soil, how to drain it, 


Stain Your Shingles with 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN 


Dip Them Before Laying 


Dipping gives absolu 
ippe 


T "n he outer surfaces. 
plied by exter. Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stair They protect f 
the shingles with preservative waterproofing olls, yet 
retain the natural texture and beauty of the wood, The 
pure English ground colors cannot fade. 

Write for stained miniature shingles, so you can decide on 

r combination. Also descriptive booklet with 
p! hitects and owners, te 

Dexter Bros. Co., 113 Broad St., Boston, 1133 B'dw'y, N.Y. 
Makers of PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING 

AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co.. Chicago; John D. S. 

Potts, 218 Race St., Philadelphia; F. H. McDonald, 

Grand Rapids; F. T. C e & Co., Seattle, Spokane, 

Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. ; M. D. Francis, 

Atlanta, Ga. ; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Birm- 

ingham and Montgomery, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., 

Charleston, S.C.. and New Orleans, La. ; F. S. Combs. 

Halifax, N.S., AND DEALERS. 


inside and out. 
Nickel 
Steel or glass 


nor swells. 


Free Booklet. 


OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS 
RUSTIC WORK 


New Catalog of many designs on request 


North Shore Ferneries Company, 


where water gets 
through to the 
under shingles and 
wet rots them. 
Dipping the shin- 
gles two-thirds 
their length pre- 
vents this, 


Beverly, Massachusetts 


to make and maintain a beautiful, thick, 


how to keep down weeds, how to kill ants 


and ground moles, and covers many other important points / y}; 
that must be known in order to make a good lawn. 
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AM ROLLERS ES - 


The Dunham Roller for paths, lawns and tennis courts has automobile roller bearings 
and axle construction. The weights are hung on the outer ends giving only two inches 
of friction against ten to twenty-two inches in others, making the Dunham 44% 
easier to operate than any other roller. 
The Dunham Roller is the strongest, easiest to operate and most 


economical roller produced. 


` It is always more difficult to keep the 
canned goods fresh and sweet than the 
jellies and preserves that are cooked 
down thick and firm. The general prin- 
ciples of canning may be thoroughly un- 
derstood (and they have been too fre- 
quently discussed to require repetition 
here), but there are several little "tricks" 
known to experienced canners that 
should be brought to the attention of 
young housewives if they would prevent 
breakage of glass jars and avoid fermen- 
tation. 

For instance, many new jars are sacri- 
ficed for want of care in filling with the 
hot liquid. I once watched a practical 
housekeeper at her canning and noticed one 
little trick that was new to me. She in- 
variably held the palm of her hand for a 
moment over the jar after filling in a 
cupful of the hot fruit—for a quick 
steaming of the jar to prevent breakage 
when the boiling fruit came in contact 
with the glass. She claimed that she had 
never lost a jar by cracking aíter she be- 
gan to practice this one extra precaution. 
Of course, she followed the usual acci- 
dent preventative of setting the jar on a 
hot cloth. She folded several thicknesses 
of cotton cloth, laid it on a pie plate or 
other shallow tin, poured hot water on 
the cloth, and set the jar on this. And, 
equally of course, she rinsed the jars out 
in very warm water in preparing them to 
receive the boiling fruit. But even with 
the hot rinsing and the hot water pad be- 
neath the jar—insuring one against 
cracking the jar with the first cupful of 
fruit—on continuing to fill, often the 
very last cupful will break the jar. The 
moment of hand covering to “even up the 
temperature" is the needful finishing 
touch. 

Another precaution for successful can- 
ning is to fill the jar to running over, and 
remove all air bubbles before putting on 
the top. If the syrup of the fruit is 
evenly distributed through the latter, in 
filling the jar, the air bubbles will not 
be likely to appear; but if they form, run 


the long handle of a spoon around the 
sides, and they will rise to the top and 
be entirely removed by the final overflow 
of the fruit juice. Then wipe the jar 
quickly and screw on the cover. 


THE DUNHAM COMPANY "$^ 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Land Rollers, 
Soil Pulverizers and Packers for All Purposes 


Eastern Office: The Dunham Company, 6 Albany Street, Dept.G. New York City 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspond- 
ence Department inquiries on any matter pertaining to the decorating and furnishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 


All letters acccmpanied by return pestage will be arswered promptly by mail. Replies that are of general benefit will be published in 


this Department, 


Problems in Home Furnishing 
By ALICE. M. KELLOGG 
A PARLOR THAT IS TOO LIGHT 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, correspon- 
A dent is discouraged about her 
parlor, which has just been re- 
papered. “I fear I have made a mistake,” 
she writes, “as the room looks much worse 
than it did before. The new paper is a 
warm tan-color in two tones and I find 
it accentuates the brightness of the room. 
There is a large bay with three windows, 
besides two windows on the side. The 
woodwork is painted white and the win- 
dow shades and thin, net curtains are 
white. The room looks garish and in- 
hospitable, Is it possible to improve it 
without putting on another paper?" 
Under the conditions described a wall 
paper of a gray-brown tone would be 
helpful in softening the light. Another 
suggestion would be to change the thin net 
curtains for cream-white scrim, trimmed 
with a lace edge and insertion, and hang- 
ing them across the glass. Over-curtains 
to hang at the side of the windows would 
also assist in darkening the room. 


DECORATING A CEILING 


A. Lincoln (Neb.) reader, G. O. F., asks 
about decorating the ceiling of her parlor, 
and if it would be better to leave the 
plaster in the original white finish. 

The ceilings of houses of moderate 
cost are better treated with a water color 
tint, either cream or buff, rather than at- 
tempting an expensive decoration. If a 
wall paper must be applied to the ceil- 
ing on account of defects that cannot be 
covered with a tint, the design should be 
inconspicuous. Some wall papers have 
ceiling papers to match, but this is not 
necessary. lf a considerable amount of 
money is expended on the interior of the 
house, the ceiling may be covered with 
the English relief material made for this 
purpose in various designs. This comes 
in plain white, and is intended to be 
tinted in one or more colors to suit the 
tones of the side wall and general color 
scheme. 


OBJECTS FOR A PARLOR TABLE 


"We have been boarding the past few 
years, and previous to that our furniture, 
then in storage, was all burned up in a 
fire. Consequently, on starting again this 
year to make a new home we have had 
to buy all new furnishings. In the par- 
lor we have a mahogany table with a 
round top thirty-six inches in diameter. 
What would you suggest as ornaments 
for it ?"—HMrs. G. A. R., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Usually, a family has odd pieces of 
bric-a-brac on hand to meet the need de- 
scribed by this Ohio correspondent. 
Sometimes wedding presents of one kind 
and another are useful. In purchasing 
new articles it would be well to deliber- 
ate carefully so that each one piece may 
be worth the attention it will receive in 
this conspicuous position. 


(Continued on page xx) 


Garden Work About the Home 


By OLIVER INGRAHAM 
WINDOW BOXES 


“| WOULD like suggestions about the 
plants to grow in the boxes at the 
sides of the steps to my piazza and 

on the balcony above the piazza,” writes 

a correspondent from Columbus. 
Evergreens would, of course, be the 

best in winter, and you might use pyra- 

midal.box bushes or red cedar trees or 
arborvitae. A high tree at each end of 
the box and low ones in the middle would 
give a pleasing effect. In summer these 
evergreens can be planted in the back 
yard (if they live, which may happen) 
and the boxes can then be filled with flow- 


ering plants. Geraniums. nasturtiums 
and petunias are best because they are 
vigorous growers, bloom continuously 


and make a good show. Plants with pale 
colored flowers like heliotrope will not 
be pretty in such a situation. The foli- 
age of carmas, caladiums and castor bean, 
which are sometimes.used in such a sit- 
uation, is too coarse and is out of scale 
with most buildings. 

W. H. F. 

The Black Walnut is a beautiful tree 
in some localities. It grows best in mod- 
erately rich, moist soil, as in bottom 
lands near rivers. I should not attempt 
to grow it on a rocky hillside or on a 
gravelly knoll. 

It is one of our grandest trees, reach- 
ing a height of 70 feet, and it has a broad, 
open top with the foliage carried well out 
on the branches. 

It loses its leaves early in the fall, 
which is sometimes an objection, but its 
branches are bold and strong and impres- 
sive when bare. 

The gray birch is a charming tree and 
will grow anywhere. There is no hand- 
somer lawn tree. It is easy to transplant 
when young, but the old clumps, which 
are so much admired, are so difficult that it 
does not pay to bother with them. 

To recommend a course of home study 
in Landscape Architecture as S. D. asks 
would be difficult. 

The course in Landscape Architecture 
at Harvard requires four years for com- 
pletion and it- must be preceded by at 
least two years of work in the college. 
Such an amount of work it would be dif- 
ficult to accomplish at home, even if time 
is of no value. 

A course of reading, however, might 
be arranged, which could be finished in a 
year or two and which, with the aid of 
outdoor study and observation, would 
give one an understanding of the art and 
a more cultivated taste that might be a 
sufficient return for the labor expended. 

The technical side of the art it will be 
difficult to get from books, but the æs- 
thetic side may perhaps be better grasped. 

Such a course of home reading should 
include the following books, read more 
or less in sequence: Bawn's Essays, “Of 
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li 
Individual Libraries 
With Unlimited 
Possibilities of Growth 


To have one's books appropriately 
housed, but within easy reach, where 
they can be enjoyed without interrup- 
tion, and without encroaching on the 
liberty or pleasure of others, is the 
secret of the Individual Library idea. 


For the young people at home, or 
away at school, their books and favorite authors; 
for the guest room, den, living room, hall; for any 
room, no matter what the size of your book collec- 
tion may be—there is a style or combination in 


Globe Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


exactly suited to your needs; yet possessing un- 
limited possibilities for home decoration or future 
growth. 


The Unit Construction 
of Globe Wernicke bookcases lends itself 


perfectly to the individual requirements of all, or 
any room. Made in a wide diversity of styles 

finishes Globe Wérnicke "elastic" bookeases will har- 
monize with any interior fittings desired, They are 


Easy to Arrange or Rearrange 
and as the number of books increase, 
or additional units become necessary, new and 
artistic combinations may be easily and quickly 
created. Glube“Wernicke bookcase units and dupli- 
cates at any future time will be found on sale in 
1500 principal towns and cities. Where not rep- 
resented, we will ship on approval, freight paid, 

Write today for complete catalogue illustrated 
in color and a copy of “The World's Best Books" — 
both mailed free, Address Dept. A. H. 


The Globe Wernicke Co, 


Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


250,000 Bi every 
in the year in the United States 


There is satisfaction 
in knowin? that you give the best 
that money cnd skill can produce. 


RETAIL STORES and SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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WOLFF PLUMBING GOODS 


FIFTY-SIX YEARS OF QUALITY 


Does anything in the plans and specifi- 
cations for a home interest a client— 
especially a woman—more than the bath- 
room and its equipment. 


It is the comfort-center of the house- 
hold; and so long as houses are built to 
live in, the far-sighted architect will take 
no chances there. 


He knows that if it is not satisfactory 
the house will be viewed through dark 
glasses and mountains made of mole-hills. 


The safe way is to specify bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry plumbing equipme:t 
that is manufactured throughout by one 
house, bearing the reputation that can pe 
gained only one way. 


That is the “ WOLFF " line. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


L.Wolff Manu- 
facturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
601 to 627 W. Lake St, Chicago 


DENVER 


Fux 


TRENTON 


Showrooms: 91 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


ids 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., MONADNOCK BUILDING 
OMAHA, NEB., 1116-1118 DOUGLAS STREET 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., 2210-2212 PINE STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.,615 NORTH WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, On10, BUILDERS EXCHANGE WASHINGTON, D. C., 327 BOND BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1204 SCARRETT BUILDING BUFFALO, N. Y., 61 MANCHESTER PLACE 
CINCINNATI, Onto, 506 LYRIC BUILDING 


THE BEST HOUSE 
DOOR HANGER 


Frame ALL STEEL. 
Bearing made and hardened 


} just the same as similar bicycle 


parts. Hanger guaranteed in 


every respect. Ask any 


dealer or write us. 


Get our Catalogue. 


m 


LANE BROTHERS COMPANY, Manufacturers 


434-466 Prospect Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Problems in Home Furnishing 


(Continued from page xix) 


A tall lamp or vase may be the first 
object secured for the center of the table. 
If fresh flowers cannot be kept in the 
vase, some of the artificial Japanese plum 
blossoms in white and pink may be sub- 
stituted. A square of antique embroidery 
edged with gold braid may be laid under- 
neath the lamp or vase as a mat. A small 
picture, framed with a support at the back, 
may stand near the edge of the table. 
Such a picture should have real artistic 
merit, or be of enough general interest 
to attract a visitor. 

Two or three small books in good bind- 
ings (preferably with illustrations that 
may be enjoyed without depending on 
the text), and one or two pieces of glass 
or pottery of real beauty may complete 
the outfit for the table. 


DESIGN FOR A CHAUFFEUR'S COTTAGE 


A request comes from a New England 
reader, Mr. N. F. J., for a floor plan for 
a chauffeur's cottage, which is to be built 
this summer. Only a one-story house 
is to be erccted to meet the requirements 
of man and wife. 

In the back numbers of this magazine 
will be found a variety of plans for small 
houses. These may be adapted to the 
needs specified; or, the arrangement of 
rooms may be as follows: Across the en- 
tire front of the house may be the living- 
room, with one corner at the back used 
for dining purposes. A chimney may be 
built into the wall, facing the front door, 
and opening into a kitchen at the back. The 
rcar of the house may be divided. into 
bedroom, bathroom and kitchen. 


INTRODUCING GRAY IN A COLOR SCHEME 


A western reader has noticed the reí- 
erences in articles on house furnishing to 
gray as a successful color for the house. 
"| would like to know if I could intro- 
duce this color in a guest room that I am 
fiting up. What shall I have in the 
room in this color? The exposure is 
south and west with a bay of three win- 
dows and a side window. At present 
there is a white Chinese matting on the 
floor and a brass bedstead. I can add 
whatever you think will make the room 
restíul and attractive for my friends.” 

If you can find a large rug with a plain 
gray center and a border with green and 
yellow in it to lay over the matting it 
would give a keynote for the rest of the 
room. There is a good variety of gray 
wall papers from which to choose, and if 
pictures are to be hung in this room the 
pattern may be an inconspicuous one. lí 
the picture element is lacking, a decora- 
tive wall paper introducing gray would 
be the better choice. 

White muslin or white scrim may be 
made up at home with two rows of filet 
squares set in near the bottom as an in- 
sertion. Over-curtains may be added for 
winter use, selecting a plain or two-toned 
effect with a decorative wall paper, and 
a chintz or cretonne with a plain gray 
paper. A bedspread and pillow cover 
may also be made of the curtain material 
and seat covers for two arm willow chairs 
stained gray. 

The bureau, side chairs and table may 
be of white enamel or mahogany, and the 
amount to be expended often determines 
the choice of these pieces. Either selec- 
tion would accord with the color scheme 
suggested. 
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Garden Work About the Home 


(Continued from page xix) 


Gardens"; Sieveking, "Gardens, Ancient 
and Modern"; P. G. Hamerton, "The 
Landscape"; Van Rensselaer, "Art Out 
of Doors"; Repton, “The Art of Land- 
scape Gardening"; Downing, "Landscape 
Gardening"; Hemp, “Landscape Garden- 
ing"; Blomfield, “The Formal Garden in 
England"; Robinson, "The English Flower 
Garden"; Robinson, “The Parks and Gar- 
dens of Paris." 

These books will give general knowl- 
edge. For information on special sub- 
jects, consult “The American Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture," “Garden and Forest," 
and all the volumes in the Rural Science 
Series. 


HOW BIRDS WORK TOGETHER 


URNSTONE is the name of a variety 
of shore-birds that are allied to the 
plovers and the sand-pipers. This 

name has been given to them because of 
their singular manner of feeding. With 
their strong bills they turn over the small 
stones lying in the sand of the beaches to 
find the insects that may be sheltered un- 
derneath. If the stone prove too heavy for 
the bill, they push it over by applying the 
breast to the upper side. Frequently a num- 
ber of these birds will work together to 
turn over an object that is too heavy for 
one alone to move. 

Two little workers were once seen busily 
endeavoring to turn over a dead fish that 
was fully six times their size. They were 
boldly pushing at the fish with their bills 
and then with their breasts. Their en- 
deavors were, however, in vain, and the 
object remained immovable. 

'Then they both went round to the oppo- 
site side and began to scrape away the sand 
from beneath the fish. After removing a 
considerable quantity, they again came back 
to the spot where they had been, and went 
once more to work with their bills and 
breasts, but with as little apparent success 
as before. Nothing daunted, however, they 
ran round a second time to the other side 
and recommenced their trenching opera- 
tions with a seeming determination not to 
be baffled in their object, which evidently 
was to undermine the dead creature before 
them in order that it might be the more 
easily overturned. 

While they were thus employed, and 
after they had labored in this manner at 
both sides alternately for nearly half an 
hour, they were joined by another of their 
species, which came flying with rapidity 
from the neighboring rocks. Its timely ar- 
rival was hailed with evident signs of joy. 

Their mutual congratulations being over, 
they all three set to work, and after labor- 
ing vigorously for a few minutes in remov- 
ing the sand, they came round to the other 
side, and putting their breasts to the fish, 
succeeded in raising it some. inches from 
the sand, but were unable to turn it over. 
It went down again into its sandy bed to 
their manifest disappointment. 

Resting, however, for a space, and with- 
out leaving their respective positions, which 
were a little apart the one from the other, 
they resolved, it appeared, to give the work 
another trial. Lowering themselves, with 
their breasts close to the sand, they man- 
aged to push their bills underneath the fish, 
which they made to rise about the same 
height as before. Afterward, withdrawing 
their bills, but without losing the advantage 
which they had gained, they applied their 
breasts to the object. This they did with 


Soft Light Illuminates 
and Decorates 


An important part of my business is mak- 
ing electric light globes which subdue the light 
and produce a beautiful decorative effect. 

Considering the way in which they trans- 
form the cold, harsh, bare electric light, they 
are of equal importance with the light itself. 

I am not content with making a few 
styles, because I know that the possibilities for 


utilizing light are without end. 


es. Therefore, | make over 2,000 styles ot 
War U & Pu. Of. electric shades and globes. They comprise all 
shapes and kinds, all colors and shades of colors, in silk, 
satin and velvet finishes. More are coming all the time. 

Everyone who wants artistic light should use the globes I 
make. It is just as easy to have decorative light as it is to 
have just light. 

My newest product is “Alba Glass." It is especially suit- 
able for lighting large spaces, buildings, stores, offices and 
public buildings, because it spreads the light uniformly. It 
refines the light without sacrificing its brilliancy. It is far 
superior to frosted globes, double globes and corrugated 
globes. It accomplishes what all other outdoor lighting glass 
has heretofore failed to accomplish— perfect diffusion. 

Your dealer can supply anything I make. If he hasn't 
it he will get it. 

Write for my catalogue. It tells about all my globes, shades and chimneys, and 
you may have present need for some of them. Let's have goed light since we must have 


light. That is merely a matter of fitting each light with the shade, globe or chimney I 
make for it. My catalogue is free, Address 


MACBETH 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


CHicaGo: 178 East Lake Street PHILADELPHIA: 42 South Eighth Street 
New York: 19 West 30th Street 


BURLINGTON sa; BLINDS 


SCREENS 
A 


ND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


Venetian Blind for € Equal 500 miles 
p window and northward. Perfect Sliding Blinds 
oor veranda. . 2h d for inside use. 
Any wood; any privacy ‘wi oors Require no 
finish to match trim. and windows open. pockets. Any 
Darkness and breezes- wasdcany ie. 


in sleeping rooms. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE. PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 
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Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse and Motor 


Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 


Will do the work of three horse 
lawn mowers—and do it better 


€ They will mow up 2J per cent grades. 
no hoof-prints as horses do. 


smoothly. 
men and three horses. 
when not in use. 
economical. 


€ They leave 


€ They will roll the lawn 
€ They do away with the expense of two 
€ They are of no expense 
TThey are simple to operate and 
€ They are a necessity on every large lawn 


Catalogue sent on request 


Manufactured by 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Beauty and Comíort Combined 
With the Honest Skill of Sweden 
is Yours if You Use 


Ericsson Venetian Blinds 


MADE IN SWEDEN 


Let us tell you how to beautify your windows and add to the 
comíort of your home in our 


“Blind Book for People Who Can See" 


and appreciate art and luxury in house equipment. 

We'll prove the Ericsson lasts longer, is rigid in position, more inexpensive 
than you think, light, strong, occupies small space and is removed like a 
roller shade. Write for the “BLIND BOOK" today--NOW, It's free 
to "PEOPLE WHO CAN SEE," Ask for Booklet D. 


SWEDISH VENETIAN BLIND CO.,1123 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


The Schilling Press 
Printers = 


BOOK AND CATALOG 
WORK OF ALL KINDS 
Q Fine Art Press Work a Specialty 


137-139 E. 25th ST., NEW YORK 


Printers of "American Homes and Gardens” 


RELATING TO rd "Book 
Department. 
MUNN & CO. 


361 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Architecture 
Decoration 


Furniture Rugs 
Ceramics, ete. 


such force and to such purpose that at last 
it went over and rolled several yards down 
a slight declivity. It was followed to some 
distance by the birds themselves before they 
could recover their bearing. 


TO COLOR TIN SOLDER YELLOW 


REPARE first a saturated solution of 
blue vitriol in water, dip a polishing 
stick into it with which the place 

to be soldered is moistened. Touch the 
spot thus moistened with an iron or steel 
wire or rod, If this is frequently repeated 
copper will be deposited. To produce yel- 
low color, the spot is moistened with a 
mixture of 1 part of saturated aqueous so- 
lution of white vitriol and 2 parts of blue 
vitriol solution by means of a zinc rod. 
The spot is to be finally rubbed with gild- 
ing powder and polished with the burn- 
isher. In the case of gilded objects, the 
coppered spot should be coated with a thin 
covering of gum or isinglass solution. 
dusted with bronze powder, and after dry- 
ing, brushed smooth. For silver articles 
the coppered place is to be rubbed with sil- 
vering powder, brushed and polished. 


POISONOUS PLANTS 


OME of the plants of the family 
Cruciferae which grow in pastures 
are distinctly poisonous. Among 

these dangerous plants are various species 
of mustard. The field mustard, or char- 
lock, which is very common in many parts 
of France, is particularly dangerous. The 
black mustard appears to be less irritant, 
but it is not free from poisonous qualities. 
Its seeds seriously affect the health of cows 
and make their milk unwholesome. The 
white mustard is still less poisonous, but 
not entirely innocent. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF SEA- 
WATER INTO FRESH WATER 


HE belief was prevalent among the 
savants of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies that a hermetically sealed 

earthen vessel dipped into the sea would 
fill itself with fresh water. At the pres- 
ent day it is difficult to say on what this 
belief was grounded. It surely could not 
have been evoked by experiment. In a 
similar sense Marsigli, the founder of 
oceanology, made in the year 1725 an ex- 
periment which effected the filtration of 
sea-water through a system of fifteen pots 
filled with washed garden-earth or sand 
and so placed as to let the water fall 
as if in a cascade. It is stated that the 
palate disclosed a definite diminution of 
the presence of salt. Similar assertions 
are everywhere current among seamen. 

A scientific test of the endeavor to free 
salt from water was recently made by the 
French investigator Thoulet. His report, 
which appears in the minutes of the Acad- 
émie des Sciences of Paris, states that the 
presence of salt can be reduced by filtra- 
tion. Forty centimeters of the length of 
a glass tube, which was one meter long and 
was placed in a perpendicular position, was 
filled with sea-sand, and the rest of the 
tube was filled with sea-water; portions of 
the filtrate were examined at intervals of 
the experiment to ascertain its density and 
chemical composition. The result was that 
in the initial stage of the experiment den- 
sity as well as saline content were found to 
be moderately reduced; very soon there- 
after both recovered their original value. 
The early decrease of value is explained 
by the mechanical attraction which every 
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No More Need to Fuss and Fume 
because the pesky grass won't come up. 
It will come up quickly, surely—and it 
will come up anywhere if you sow 


KALAKA 


The Wizard Lawn Producer 


Sown like common seed; comes up any where 


All it needs is occasional moisture and soil. 
Kalaka is a mixture of selected grass seed 
and an animal manure, dried, purified and in 
a highly concentrated form. All dust, dirt, 
chaff and weed seeds are absolutely elimin- 
ated. The mixing is done by machinery, 
the proportions are exact and based on the 
experience of skilled horticulturists, who 
have thus afforded a means by which a per- 
son skilled or unskilled can have healthy 


Green Grass and a rugged turf 
on any kind of ground. 


Sown like any seed but goes further—seeds 
a larger area. The easiest way to make grass 
come up and the surest. Try it. 

Put up in 5-Ib. boxes, shipped express pre- 
paid, cast of Missouri River on recciptof price, 
$1.00, or west of the River for $1.25. If 
your dealer can't supply you, order at once 
direct. Let us send vou our instructive free 


"How To Make a La 


booklet wn." 
W rite tonight. 4 
The Kalaka Company, 2,752245 Chicago, Ill, 


BEAUTIFY Your Garden 


Lawn Fountains, Fountains, Vases, 
Statuary, Chairs, Tables, Trellis, Gypsy Pots, 
Omaments, Chimes and Musical Gardens 


Let us tell you about our latest production 


A ROSE BUSH ORNAMENT 
Exceedingly Beautiful and Attractive. The 
gentle zephyrs playing on the roses produce a 
ringing sound of ethereal sweetness and pro- 
nounced variety of tone. 


Send at once for beautifully illustrated book 
Call at our Show Room when in New York 


AMERICAN GARDEN BEAUTIFYING CO., ao, von v: 


The Scientific American Boy 


A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE 
Suggests a large number of diversions which, aside from affording 


entertainment, in creative spirit. Com- 


plete practical instructions are given for building the various - 
cles, such as Scows, Canoes, Wi 


indmulls, Water Wheels, Etc. 


CYCLONE 


B and Gates for Farm, Home, 
Parks, or Cemeteries. Increase 
ii rroperty values Strong, Lasting, 
HI! Handsome, Easily erected — ail 
heighis up to 10 feet. 

Our catalog and prices will interest 
you, We pay freight. 

~E CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
1235 “ast 55th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


SO Se 
q Have a Green, Velvety Lawn 


À Top Dressing of 


E BRAND marx 


Pulverized Sheep Manure 
is the surest, agreed way.. ous m -— 


won ulresults, Easily app 
touse. No weeds or foreign grasses. v 
forexpert or amateur. Now is the time to apply. 
00 per bbl. Freight prepaid east of 
499 tity prices. Ask for copy of valu- 

able booklet, "Lawn & Garden.’ 
21 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

i Wizard Brand is handled 


natural fertilizer most effective acd and satisfactcry 

Missouri River, Write for quan- 

The Pulverized Manure Company 
by first-class seedsmen. 


TET T 
2 WAGON LOADS 
STABLE 
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chemically neutral body exercises on the 
molecules of a substance in solution as soon 
as the body comes in contact with the solu- 
tion. In nature, too, sand fails to effect the 
separation of salt. Through shipwrecked 
seamen it became known that relatively 
fresh water may be found on very low and 
barren coral reefs in the Pacific Ocean by 
digging to a trifling depth in the coral sand. 
It is not, however, as was supposed, sea- 
water freed from salt through the layers 
of sand, but is simply rain water that is re- 
tained by a sandy stratum and by it pro- 
tected from admixture with the sea-water. 
Similar phenomena may be observed on the 
European coasts. They may be considered 
the key to the popular belief, now contra- 
dicted, that sea-water can be sweetened by 
filtration through sand. 


HUNTING WITH THE EskiMos. By Harry 
Whitney. New York: The Century 
Company, 1910. 8vo; 453 pp. Price, 
$3.50. 


This is a unique record of a sportsman's 
year among the northernmost tribe—its big 
game hunting, the native life, and the bat- 
tle for existence through the long Arctic 
night. It is illustrated with photographs 
by the author and is a timely and sumptu- 
ous book. Mr. Harry Whitney has brought 
out of the Arctic a remarkable and absorb- 
ing narrative of thrilling adventures and 
unusual experiences. It is a narrative un- 
like any other description of Arctic life 
and travel. It is a distinctive and valuable 
contribution to the literature of the region. 
Not only will it interest and hold the 
sportsman and lover of wilderness adven- 
ture, but from an ethnic standpoint it con- 
tains much that is new concerning the 
Highland Eskimos, the most northerly in- 
habitants of the earth. The chief feature 
of the narrative, however, is adventure. 
The imaginative writer could hardly pic- 
ture more thrilling incidents and hair- 
breadth escapes than fell to the lot of Mr. 
Whitney and his Eskimo companions on 
their hunts for bear, walrus, or musk-ox, 
on the trail; on the sea, or at times when 
they were overtaken by the fearful storms 
and hurricanes characteristic of the region. 
Hardly a chapter but contains an unusual 
adventure. Mr. Whitney is a very modest 
man, however, and in his record he has so 
undervalued the hazard and peril of many 
of the positions in which he was placed, 
that one must read between the lines to 
fully appreciate them. 


OLD ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS OF Music. 


By Francis W. Galpin. London: Meth- 
uen & Co. 
The Rev. Francis W. Galpin's name is 


well known to antiquaries in this country, 
partly because of the assistance which he 
gave in arranging and cataloguing the old 
musical instruments in the Crosby-Brown 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. From so distinguished a student in 
the domain of antique musical instruments, 
we cannot but expect a work of authority, 
and this expectation Mr. Galpin has ful- 
filled in the book before us. The subject 
is so vast in extent that it is difficult in- 
deed to compress, as Mr. Galpin has done 
in a space of 314 pages, and in a form 
which would satisfy both the general reader 
and the student, an amount of material 
which is truly enormous. Although the 
book is confined almost entirely to English 
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“Farr’s Hardy Plant 


Specialties” 


A book full of human interest, and entirely unlike any 
other American catalog, 

A beautifully illustrated and comprehensive list of all the 
essentials of the Hardy G arden. 

An English writer says, "It surpasses any American 
catalog I have seen, and is equalled by but few in Europe, 
aud as re wards the Iris and Peony I considerit the standard 
authority.’ 

I wish every reader of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 
who is interested in growing hardy plants might have this 
book, as it makes fri nds for me everywhere, and I would 
like to count you among them. 


WYOMISSING NURSERY, 
Bertrand H. Farr, 5,3% Penn St., Reading, Pa: 


RER TRES 
12ROSES ‘1 


All strong, healthy, well-rooted plants, no two alike, All 

correctly labeled, true to name, With ordinary core will 
give a splendid lot of exquisite buds and flowers this 

ear. Try this «et, Order to-day. 

“Plants and Plans for 

Beautiful Surroundings” 

a book of invaluable information | on Floriculture and Landscape- 

Gardening. Also lists the famous ‘"Wagner™ Roses, Shrubs, Trees, 

etc. Fully illustrated. It's FREE. Write for it now. 

WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 609, Sidney, Ohio 


Floristy —N urserymen—Landscape-Gardeners 


Roofod and Sidod with 


pev 


(REC. U S, PAT. OFF. 


FLEXIBLE CEMENT. NI ATERIAL 


BURLAP INSERTED 
The BEST by TEST 
For ROOFING and SIDING 


RESIDENCES, SUMMER HOMES, COTTAGES, 
BUNGALOWS, GARAGES, BARNS, CHURCHES, 
BUSINESS AND FACTORY BUILDINGS, ETC, 
Artistic and Attractive in Appearance — Durable 
and Inexpensive, Practical and Easily Applied, with Superior 
Fire- Ronnie and Storm- ing Qualities to meet Extreme Weather 
Conditions —Sparks, Hail, Sleet, Sliding lee, Rain, Snow, or the Ex- 
tremes of CO LD and HEAT do not affectthe Superior Upper Coating of 
sites” which is made in two separate and distinct Surfaces, 1.e. 


BIRD-S AND and *Twolayr" 

SLATE-CHIPS £x 

- PENDING 

To make yourself acquainted with this up-to-date Material for Roofing and Siding 

Buildings of CONCRETE, BRICK, STONE, FRAME or other Construction—be they 
NEW or OLD, WRITE TODAY for our SAMPLES and BOOKLET, 


“Burmite Quality Counts” 
Illustrated with Buillir:s. beautifully printed in colors, showing effect of BURMITE 
MATERIAL aplied as a Roofing and Siding. Mailed free of all charçes and obligation, 
Bermingham & Seaman Co., Roofing Mrs. Chicago 
GEN. OFFICES: 1208-1226 Tribune Blix. PLANT: 56th, Armitave ard Grozd Aves. 


LLLLLELELELLELLELLLLLELELELELLE oes 
Distributors of š 
ver Board 
Chicago Cincinnati 


Buffalo 
Birmingham, Aln ias 
Detroit and Grand Rapi ida. à 
Green Bay ansas City 
Oklahoma. Memphis. Tenn. 
Nashville. Tenn. Pittsburg., 
Riehmond, Va. St. Louin, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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À concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 
Katonah, New York 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 
stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
CLINTON, MASS. 


Ceili ‘Fireproofing Departments: Parti- 
eilings ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Washington: Rosslyn Supply Co.. Colorado Bldg. San Francisco: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg. tions 
Chicago: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River St. Seattle, Wash.: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 


Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 


f LEAVENS COTTAGE FURNITURE $ 
A ORE eee 


T is far from our intention to create 
the impression that our stock is high 
priced. It is, however, exclusive in 
design, and it is also true that we have 
| had the patronage of the most discrimi- x 


nating and particular people in all parts 
of thc country. 

The reputation of our furniture has 
been built upon distinctive features, such 
as, the simple artistic lines of our de- 
signs, solid construction, and a variety 
of custom finishes 
4 Our cottage furniture is especially 

adapted for both Shore or Country houses 
where a simple, harmonious and artistic 
cffect is desired, conforming with the sur- 
roundings, and yet not sacrificing one's 
comfort, 

Shipments are carefully crated, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 


Send for complete set No.!! of over 
200 illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 Canal Street - - Boston, Mass. 


—— 
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musical instruments, it goes without saying 
that it is applicable to European antique 
musical history in general. In a perusal of 
the painstaking treatise of Mr. Galpin, one 
cannot but feel that our stock of useful 
books is decidedly enriched. 


In AND Our oF FLORENCE. A New Intro- 
duction to a Well-Known City. By 
Max Vernon. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1910. 12mo.; 370 pp. 
Price, $2.50 net. 

This is a kind of guide book or introduc- 
tion to Florence, both for those who actu- 
ally are coming or have come to it, and for 
those who can come only in the spirit. It 
tells something about Florence and the 
Florentines of to-day as well as about those 
glorious people of the earlier centuries. 
Finally, it tells also something of how one 
may become, with the least trouble and ex- 
pense and most advantage and interest, tem- 
porarily a Florentine. The illustrations are 
from both drawings and photographs, and 
are very pertinent to the text. There is an 
excellent bibliography of books on Florence 
at the back of the book. The chapters re- 
lating to various galleries are particularly 
interesting, while the information which is 
conveyed about servants, marketing and 
housework is extremely valuable. 


HEALTH PROGRESS IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF THE West Inpres. By Sir Rubert 
W. Boyce, M.D., F.R.S. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1910. 8vo.; 328 
pp. Price, $3.50. 

The epitomized record of the progress or 
sanitation and sanitary administration in 
the West Indies is the outcome of a visit 
which the author paid to the West Indies in 
1909 in order to investigate an epidemic 
of yellow fever which was present in the 
colonies of Barbados at the time. While 
making the investigations on the subject of 
yellow fever in Barbados, he was requested 
by the Governor of the Windward Islands 
and the Governors of Trinidad and British 
Guiana to prolong his stay and visit their 
respective territories and report upon the 
health conditions obtaining in these colo- 
nies. The results of the author’s experi- 
ments as described in the present volume 
is of value not only to the medical and 
business man, but also to the tourist who 
wishes to reside in or visit these beautiful 
colonies. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated with interesting half-tones. 


NaAUTICAL SCIENCE. In Its Relation to 
Practical Navigation. Together with 
a Study of the Tides and Tidal Cur- 
rents. By Charles Lane Poor, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Columbia 
University. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910. 8vo.; 31 
illustrations; 11 plates; 329 pp. 
Price, $2. 

Astronomy finds its most practical ap- 
plication in navigation. However, many a 
navigator knows very little astronomy, as 
most of the astronomical matter which is 
necessary for the guiding of his vessel is 
presented to him in the form of tables and 
formulæ which he accepts without inquir- 
ing into their mathematical significance. 
The present work attempts to explain in 
non-technical language and without the 
use of complicated mathematical formula 
the fundamental facts and principles that 
form the basis of all navigational methods. 
A large part of the book is devoted to an 
explanation of tides and tidal currents, and 
their causes, giving the recent researches 
of Dr. Harris, which show that the tides 
of each ocean basin are practically inde- 
pendent of those of the rest of the world. 


you want to know authoritatively 
the best soil location, method of 
planting, etc., for the various flowers, 
vegetables and plants. 

Hundreds of cultural articles in 
Dreer's Garden Book give just this 
information in clear and convenient 

' manner. For example: How to grow 
flowers from seed, both Annuals and Perennials. How to grow Roses 
—situation, preparation of beds, planting and summer care, pruning, 
etc. Similar treatment of Asters, Pansies, Dahlias, Sweet Peas, 
Palms, Water Lilies, and so on. 


Complete cultural instruction for growing all kinds of vegetables 
from seed time to harvest. 


Seventy-third annual edition increased to 288 pages, nearly 1000 
illustrations, 8 color and duo-tone plates. Describes over 1200 vari- 
eties of Flower Seeds, 600 of Vegetables, 2000 of Plants, besides 
Hardy Shrubs, Small Fruits, etc., etc. 


Sent free on request to anyone if this magazine is mentioned 


HENRY A. DREER. 714 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Scientific American 
Boy at School 


By A. RUSSELL BOND . 


12mo, 6 x 8% inches, 338 pages, 314 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


An ideal Book for Boys and Particularly so for the 
Holidays 


HIS book is a sequel to “ The Scientific American Boy," many thousand 
T copies of which have been sold, and has proven very popular witu the 

boys. The main object of the book is to instruct how to build various 
devices and apparatus, particularly for outdoor use. The construction of the 
apparatus which is fully within the scope of the average boy, is fully 
described and the instructions are interwoven in a story, a feature which has 
assisted in making ‘‘ The Scientific American Boy” so popular and interesting to 
the boy. 

It takes up the story of “Bill” and several of his companions at boarding 
school. They form a mysterious Egyptian society, whose object is to emulate 
the resourcefulness of the ancients. Their Chief Astrologer and Priest of the 
Sacred Scarabeus is gifted with unusual powers, but his magic is explained so 
that others can copy it. Under the directions of the Chief Engineer, dams. 
bridges and canal-locks are constructed. The Chief Admiral and Naval Con- 
structor builds many types of boats, some of which are entirely new. The 
Chief Craftsman and the Chief Artist also have their parts in the work done 
by the Society, over which Pharaoh and his Grand Vizier have charge. Follow- 
ing is a list of the chapters : 

Chapter L, Initiation ; Chapter TI., Building a Dam; Chapter III., The Skiff; 
Chapter IV., The Lake House; Chapter V., A Midnight Surprise; Chapter VL, 
The Modern Order of Ancient Engineers ; Chapter VII., A "Pedal Paddle-Boat”; 
Chapter VIIL, Surveying; Chapter IX., Sounding the Lake; Chapter X., 
Signaling Systems; Chapter XL, The Howe Truss Bridge; Chapter XII, The 
Seismograph ; Chapter XIIL, The Canal Lock ; Chapter XIV., Hunting with a 
Camera; Chapter XV., The Gliding Machine; Chapter XVI., Camping Ideas; 
Chapter XVII; The Haunted House; Chapter XVIII., Sun-Dials and Clepsydras ; 
Chapter XIX., The Fish-tail Boat. Chapter XX., Kite Photography; Chapter 
XXL, Water-Kites and Current Sailing; Chapter XXII., The Wooden Canoe: 
Chapter XXIII., The. Bicvcle Sled; Chapter XXIV., Magic; Chapter XXV.. 
The Sailboat; Chapter XXVI, Water Sports, and Chapter XXVIL, Geyse: 
Fountain. 


MUNN & CO. Publishers 
361 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Three Links that Connect 
Biltmore Nursery and You 


First. The Biltmore Nursery Books—which help you to plan 
your planting and to select the plants, Second, the manner in 
which tbe plants are shipped from Hiltmore Nursery to you, by mail, 
express or freigh. Third, the select strains of Biltmore Nursery 
plants, which result in beauty and utility in after years, 


When the early days of Spring remind you of the planting you had 
planned to do, but for which you have ordered no plants, let Biltmore 
Nursery help you, Don't put off the planting until another season— 
it will be just as much trouble then as now, and you'll have to wait 
just that much longer for the full beauty of the trees and shrubs. 

Biltmore Nursery can fill your orders promptly because of a good 
business organization, Biltmore Nursery trees and plants will grow 
anywhere in the United States—because they are propagated high up 
in the North Carolina mountains, where the extremes of climate give 
great hardiness. Biltmore Nursery products will start off into vigorous 
growth as soon as transplanted—because they have been bred, and fed 
and trained to make them do just that. 


Have You a Biltmore Nursery Book? 
If not, write today for the one you need 


Biltmore Nursery Catalogue—A guide to the cultivated plants, 
shrubs and trees of North America-196 pages, fully illustrated —Perennia 
Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Deciduous Trees and Vines. 

“Flowering Trees and Shruba'' —Of particular interest to owners 
of small grounds; 64 pages and covers, exceptionally fine illustrations, 
showing typical plantings in gardens, lawns and yards, 

"Hardy Garden Flowers "—Devoted to perennial plants; 64 
pages and covers, richly illustrated from special photographs showing a 
wide 1ange of subjects from dooryard planting to formal effects. 

Select the book you need—we will gladly send it upon request. Write 


77 BILTMORE NURSERY 
BOX 1044 BILTMORE, N. C. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WORLD'S CHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCTS 
SPRING PLANTING 


The proper way to buy is to see the material growing. We shall 
gladly give our time and attention to all intending purchasers visiting 
our Nursery, and invite everybody interested in improving their grounds 
to visit us. Our Nursery consists of 250 acres of highly cultivated land 
and is planted with a choice selection of Ornamental Nursery Products, 
placing us in a position to complete plantings and fill orders of any size. 


Hardy Old-Fashioned Plants— 
Hundreds of thousands of new, rare and popu- 
lar varieties of these old-time favorites, 

Evergreens, Conifers and Pines 
—More than 75 acres of our Nursery are 
planted with handsome specimens. 

Box wood—wWe grow thousands of plants 
in many shapes and sizes, Everybody loves 
the aroma of old-fashioned Boxwood. 

Decorative Plants—We have 250,000 
square feet of greenhouses in which we grow 
Palms for conservatories, house and exterior 
decorations. 

Trained, Dwarf and Ordinary 
Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 
— We grow these for all kinds of Orchards, 

s ^ Hedge Plants—We grow hundreds of 

growing many hundreds of perfect specimens. thousands of California Privet, and other 

Mardy Trailing and Climbing Heüge Plants adapted for all parts of the 
Vines—We grow immense quantities for conntry. 
all kinds of plantings. Bulbs and Roots—spring, Summer 

Lawn Grass Seed—our Rutherford and Autumn flowering. 

Park Lawn Mixture has given satisfaction 
everywhere. 


Boses—tr is important to place orders at once, 
while we bave several hundred thousand in 
choice new and popular kinds, We are often 
sold out of many varieties, causing disappoint- 
ment. 

Rhododendrons—Many thousand of 
acclimated plants in hardy English and Ameri- 
can varieties are growing in our Nursery, 

Flowering Shrubs in a Large 
Variety—We make a specialty of them 
and can do plantings or fill orders of any size. 

Ornamental Shade, Weeping 
and Standard Trees— 200,000 of 
these in all kinds can be seen in our Nursery, 
We grow them for every place and purpose. 

Bay Trees—our display of these fascinating 
Trees is larger this season than ever, We are 


Tu bse—We manufacture all shapes and sizes. 
Ask for special list. 


Our New Illustrated General Catalogue No. 90 will tell you about the 
above and all our other products for Lawns and Gardens 


We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens Everywhere 


We can make Old Gardens New and New Gardens Old with our 
World’s Choicest Nursery Products 


Visitors take Erie R.R. to Carlton Hill, second stop on Main Line, three minutes walk to Nursery 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 
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HOW TO GET THIS EFFECT ON YOUR HOUSE WITH SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
Bopy—S W P399  TRIMMING—S W P462  SasmH—S W P 462 
Roor—S-W Preservative Shingle Stain C-71 Porcs FLoon—S-W Porch and Deck Paint 50 
PoRcH CEILING—S W P 462 Extrrror Doons—S-W Handcraft Stain Old English Oak 


Before you decide what colors to paint your house 
send for our free portfolio of exterior color schemes, 
containing 15 attractive color combinations. 


The advantage of this portfolio is that it shows houses in colors. 
It is always difficult to select pleasing color combinations from 
color cards. It is also difficult to select the paint, varnish or stain 
best suited to the surface it is to cover. 

This portfolio not only suggests many harmonious combina- 

. tions but also contains complete specifications for securing the 
results shown, naming the particular paint, varnish or stain which 
will make these pleasing results permanent. 

Send for portfolio today. You incur no obligation by doing 
so. Ifit brings you to a better use of good paints and teaches you 
to distinguish between paint that spreads well, holds its color and 
protects and paint that does not, it will serve its purpose. 

If after receiving the portfolio you wish other color sugges- 
tions, send us a photograph of your house and we will prepare 
and send you, without cost or obligation, specially worked out 
color combinations adapted to your requirements. 
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This is à miniature reproduction 
of the veranda in our Cottage 
Bungalow portfolio. This port- 
folio presents a complete plan 
for interior decorations. Each 
room in the house is shown in 
colors, accompanied by complete 
specifications for producing the 
effects shown. Even the rugs, 
draperies, hangingsand furniture 
are included. If you are going to 
build, remodel or redecorate you 
will find this portfolio most help- 
ful. You can adapt any or all of 
thesuggestionsit containsto your 
own home, or we will, upon re- 
ceipt of a complete description 
of your house, prepare special 
suggestions without cost. This 
service of our Decorative Depart- 
ment is at your disposal and is 
offered without charge. 


STENCILING 
“Stencils and Stencil Materials,"* a helpful and 
suggestful book for decorating and beautifying 
the home and the in it, is sent free upon 
request to anyone who will ask for it. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask your local dealer for color cards and full information 
For the Special Home Decoration Service write to The Sherwin-Williams Co.. Decorative Dept., 668 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


